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T    O 

Sir  GEORGE  SAVILLE,  Bart. 

S  I  R, 

YOUR  country  efteems  your  virtues  highly, 
and  fhe  has  a  claim  upon  your  heft  efforts-. 
Her  condition  is  diftrefsful  beyond  all  her  for- 
mer calamities.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  has 
taken  the  lead  in  her  counfels,  and  the  object 
of  this  letter  is  to  convince  you,  that  this 
minifter  deferves  your  countenance  and  iupport, 
and  the  countenance  and  fupport  of  every  man 
like  you. 

Enmity  has  done  much  againft  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne.  It  is  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
malice  might  have  fome  ill  effect  upon  perfons 
even  of  your  character,  that  I  enter  upon  the 
talk  of  the  noble  Lord's  vindication  :  And  I 
have  the  ft  rongeft  hopes  of  proving  to  your  fatif- 
faction,  that  at  this  moment  of  national  peril, 
the  man  beft  qualified  in  this  country  to  direct 
the  cabinet  of  our  Sovereign,  is  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne, 

A   ,  In 
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In  the  broad  mafs  of  human  mistakes,  not 
one  has  blinded  the  underftanding  and  deceived 
the  judgments  of  men  more  than  the  common 
doctrine,  which  neceflarily  unites  the  gentle 
virtues  of  private,  with  the  bolder  qualities  of 
public  ftation.  In  plainer  terms,  that  a  bad 
man  cannot  be  a  good  minifter.  The  fpecies 
of  argument  I  am  about  to  urge  will  not  per- 
haps be  popular.  It  works  againft  the  fpirit 
of  vulgar  morals  without  doubt.  But,  Sir,  I 
write  to  oppofe  and  not  to  indulge  the  mif- 
taken  prejudices  of  the  world,  that  world 
which  is  at  once  the  knave  and  coward  of  the 
creation,  perpetually  playing  every  fallacy,  and 
blindfolding  itfelf  with  difguife  and  affectation, 
confcious  of  truths,  which  it  has  not  the  courage 
to  inculcate. 

The  virtues  of  little  life  are,  without 
queftion,  a  vere  fine  fubjecl:  for  declamation. 
It  is  eaiy  to  be  eloquent  upon  the  arts  that 
ibften  the  pains  that  heal  up  the  wounds  of 
human  beings,  and  the  deeds  that  exalt,  ennoble, 
and  confer  a  fort  of  divinity  upon,  our  mor- 
tal condition.  But,  I  do  atfert,  that  the  rigid 
Honor  which  laughs  at  law,  and  looks  with 
contempt  upon  ail  artificial  conftraint,  the  faith 
which   ;  together  bv  the  fa C red  I 

of  truth,   and  the  candor,   which  fcorns  all  de- 
ception, 
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ception,  are  qualities,  however  admirable  and 
excellent  in  the  fphere  of  narrow  life,  nut  only 
unneceflary  to  a  minifler,  but  that  thefe  vir- 
tues really  impede  and  thwart  him  in  political 
purluits.  I  enter  a  caveat  again  ft  all  hafty 
judgments,  and  delire  to  be  tried  fairly,  and 
patiently. 

But  although  the  reality  of  virtue  is  not 
only  needlels  but  abfolutely  a  dead  weight  upon 
a  minifter,  truth  muft  confefs  with  Machiavel 
and  Bolingbroke,  that  the  appearance  is  not 
always  injurious — it  is  fometimes  expedient, 
but  never  indifpenfable — without  even  the 
appearance,  I  do  maintain  that  a  minifter  may 
acquire  power,  and  for  a  long  time  preferve 
that  power. 

Providence  has  happily  deftined  men  for  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life.  It  is  not  every  man  that 
is  fitted  for  a  court,  nor  have  all  men  an  equal 
right  to  great  fpheres  and  iituations.  Kon  omnia 
omnibus  cuplunda.  There  may  be  a  foil  for  in- 
flexible honor  and  rectitude  of  mind,  but  a 
court  differs  from  every  other  fcene  of  life,  and 
in  no  particular  more  than  in  this,  that  vices 
feem  to  lofe  their  own  nature,  aflume  the  fhape 
and  produce  the  beft  fruits  of  abiblute  virtues. 
The  thing  would  puzzle  us  in  theory,   if  daily 

A  2  •   facts 
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facts  did  not  demonftrate,  that  the  fame  man 
can  be  at  once  the  King  s  friend,  and  an  enemy 
to  all  the  King's  earthly  interefts.  How  many 
men  have  acquired  opulence,  and  maintained 
power  in  this  country,  upon  this  very  principle, 
for  the  Jail  twenty  years  ! 

A  man  that  has  talents,  or  thinks  he  hasa 
fhould  feek  a  fcene  of  action  by  any  means. 
What  are  abilities  without  the  opportunity  of 
exertion  ?  Power  is  the  medium,  and  every 
method  to  obtain  power  is  fanctioned  by  the 
motive.  Ncque  fatto  ul/o,  neque  dido  abflinere, 
quod  modo  ambit'iofwn  ford.  Ambition  (lays 
a  great  poet)  is  the  glorious  fault  of  angels 
and  of  gods.  Is  there  a  reafonable  man  who 
can  condemn  Alberoni  for  the  arts  he  prac- 
tifed,  with  a  view  to  future  greatnefs  ?  Albe- 
roni was  even  a  pimp  to  the  monftrous  plea- 
fures  of  the  Duke  de  Vendome.  Vendome  placed 
Alberoni  in  that  fphere  whence  he  grew  up 
into  a  prime  minifter  of  Spain,  and  in  the  very 
means  of  his  exaltation,  the  man  gave  an  earnefl 
of  the  talents  which  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
blazed  upon  the  world  from  the  mini  iter. — In- 
ftances  of  this  fort  are  out  of  number. 

Since  focicty  has  been  polimed  into  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a  court,  how  few  have  ever  acquired 
political  influence,  or,  acquiring,   retained  that 

in- 
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influence,  by  the  auxiliary  of  bare  virtue  !  The 
principle  of  my  reafoning  is  not  weakened,  be- 
caufe  two  or  three  folitary  cafes,  like  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule,  may  be  pointed  out.  A  mimftei- 
mould  rife  to  power  bv  any  expedient,  and,  nien, 
he  mould  retain  it  at  all  hazards,  No  axiom  is 
more  fimple  or  more  certain. 

How  fcldom  have  dates  received  any  extra- 
ordinary benefit   from  the   extraordinary  virtue 
of  public  men  ;   but  the  evils  are  written  legi- 
bly upon  the  records  of  moft  countries.      Cato  s 
improvident  honefty  burft  afunder  the  only  union 
that  could  have  laved  the  Roman  republic,  it 
the  falvation  of  the  republic  had  really  been 
(whicii  I  fincerely  doubt)   an   advantage  to  the 
Roman  people.      Oppoie  the  conduft  of  Caeiar 
to  Cato.       G   to  ftigmatized    the  people  with 
avarice,  meannefs,    luxury,  debauchery,  extra- 
vagance,    and    injuftice.       Caeiar    prailed    the 
people  for  every  public  and  private  virtue.     His 
deportment  was  humble  and  complacent ;    his 
adions  gentle  and  generous.      Will   any   mail 
fay     that  Cato  was  tit  to  lead  a  government  ? 
Could  a  great  people  endure   to  be  infulted  by 
the  very  perfon  who  fought  their  fupport  ?    And 
when  1  fee  Burke  at  Briftol,    with  his  bundle 
of   virtues    upon    his'  back,    daring   to   claim, 
not  indemnity,   but  honor,   for  the  very  deeds 

urged 
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urprdagainft  him,  as  crimes,  I  lofe  my  patience 
until  I  lee  his  prcfumption,  the  folly  of  which 
is  enveloped  in  its  audacity,  punifhed  as  fo 
grofs  an  outrage  deferves.  The  events  at  Briftol 
and  Utica  mould  be  confidered  as  eternal  monu- 
ments of  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  Englishmen 
and  Romans  ! 

But,  Sir,  to  come  more  directly  to  the  fub- 
ject  in  contemplation — The  miniifer  who  hopes 
to  profper  would  adapt  his  mind,  hi*  habit, 
and  his  practice,  to  his  peculiar  fituation.  To 
poets  and  philofophers  he  would  leave  the 
beauties  of  theoretic  virtue.  He  would  humble 
himfelf  to  the  plain  imperfect  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  govern  himfelf  accordingly.  He 
would  have  craft  for  candour,  iubtilty  for  foli- 
dity,  and  fluctuation  for  firmnefs.  He  would 
abandon  integrity  for  expediency,  and  confirm 
that  cunning  was  more  beneficial  than  capacity. 
For  open  and  decifive  meafurcs,  he  would  have 
a  lilent  fyftem  of  dark  and  impenetrable  opera- 
tions ;  no  matter  how  ddpicable,  fo  it  be  ob- 
fcure.  As  /Egyptian  priefts  concealed  the  frauds 
of  their  religion,  fo  mould  a  miniftcr  hide  the 
WLaknefs  of  his  projects,  under  the  malk  of 
myltcry.  He  would  have  all  the  fhow  of  per- 
lonal  attachment,  over  the  moil;  fixed  contempt 
for  genuine  friendihip.  A  mi.nifter  would  de- 
clare 
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clare  and  deny  the  declaration,  afTert  and  revoke 
the  aflertkm.  He  would  now  feem  completely- 
decided  upon  a  meafure,  which  the  next  day- 
he  fhould  reprobate,  as  never  entering  into 
his  head.  He  would  have  a  temper  to  accom- 
modate every  kind  of  inconliitency.  Above  all 
other  artifices,  a  minifter  would  excel  at  in- 
trigue. Intrigue  is  a  magical  veftment,  which 
would  afford  him  a  cloak  in  all  his  transitions, 
variations,  and  windings ;  if  like  a  Proteus, 
he  aflumed  all  Shapes,  natural  and  unnatural. 
A  minifter  would  flop  Short  at  no  impediment 
to  obtain  his  object,  though  he  break  through 
all  the  barriers  of  private  friendship  and  public 
confiftency.  He  would  fludy  the  leading  weak- 
neis,  and  predominant  attachments  of  the  So- 
vereign, and  adminifler  moil:  devoutly  to  his 
willies,  either  as  the  pimp  of  his  loofe  paSSions, 
(according  to  the  inclination  of  the  prince)  or 
the  pander  to  his  political  principles,  however 
miftaken  or  ratal.  He  would  reprefent  the  po- 
pularity of  a  rival,  as  treafon  againft  the  ftace,  and 
the  diilatlsfaclion  of  the  people  againfl  himlelf, 
as  a  difafTection  to  the  Monarch.  He  would 
do  whatever  elevated  and  Strengthened  his  o-.vn 
power,  and  neglect,  nothing  that  tended  to  de- 
grade or  injure  his  enemies  and  opponents. 

A    ju- 
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A  judicious  minuter  mull:  be  always  fufpi- 
cious  of  eminent  genius,  or  extraordinary  me'ritj 
in  others.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  few 
months  after  the  great  Conde  vanquifhed  the 
foes  of  the  King  of  France,  Mazarin  (the  mi- 
nifter  of  that  King)  confined  Conde  in  the 
caftle  of  Vincennes.  Turenne  conquered  all 
before  him,  and  Louvois  (the  minifter)  was 
conftantly  undermining  Turenne  in  the  favour 
of  that  King,  whofe  glory  Turenne  had  been  in- 
creafmg  by  daily  victories.  Does  any  realbnable 
man  ceniure  Mazarin  or  Louvois  ?  It  is  the 
commonefr.  of  maxims  with  a  minuter,  that 
the  intereft  of  the  ltate  is  ever  to  yield  to  his 
perfonal  refentments.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
when  he  invaded  Holland,  wifhed  to  keep  gar- 
rifons  in  all  the  Dutch  towns.  Conde  and 
Turenne  were  ftrongly  againfr.  the  mealure  ;  but 
Louvois  feconded  the  King,  becaufe  he  hated 
Conde  and  Turenne.  The  garrifons  were  con- 
tinued, and  this  miftake  prelerved  the  Republic 
of  Holland  from  annihilation.  Mazarin  and 
Louvois  were  great  minifters. 

Perfection  is  not  the  gift  of  God  to  man. — 
And  if  this  (ketch  be  not  the  exact  re- 
femblance  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  1  will 
venture  to  lay,  that  the  noble  Lord  comes 
as  nearly  to  the   fniiit,  as  human   rrailty  will 

allow. 
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allow. — The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  rival  of 
the  noble  Lord,  imagine  that  Joe  might  be,  at 
leaft,  as  powerful  a  minifter  as  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  from  the  advantage  of  his  luperior 
talents.  But  this  is  the  dear  miftake  of  man- 
kind— Superior  talents  are  no  fecuiiy  'or  fu- 
perior  fuccefs  in  courts,  where  trick  is  as  be- 
neficial as  genius,  and  cunning  is  frequently 
more  profperous  than  capacity.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  view  the  honorable  Gentleman  and  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  lefier  relations  of  life,  and 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  two  men,  let  us 
decide  which  feems  bell:  calculated  to  iucceed  in 
the  cabinet  of  our  Sovereign. 

Both  have  been  bred  in  all  the  forms  of 
fafhionable  life,  but  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  be  fa- 
tiated,  and  is  grown  into  a  contempt  for  ail  ex- 
ternal decoration.  The  laborious  levities  of  a 
late  peer  are  objects  only  of  his  ridicule.  Per- 
haps he  efteems  the  eale  and  politenefs  infe- 
parable  from  a  man  in  the  habits  of  high  fo- 
ciety,  as  fufficient,  without  r  forting  to  any  ar- 
tificial means  of  creating  notice,  or  impreiling 
regard.  It  is  not  unrealonable  to  affert,  that  if 
pomp  of  drefs,  prettinefs  of  manners,  or  ex- 
terior neatnefs  conitituted  much  of  a  nan's  real 
dignity,  a   valet   or  hair-drefler  would   {land  a 

B  better 
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better  chance  than  John  de  Witt,  or  the  Earl 
of  Chatham.  This  feems  to  be  Mr.  Fox's 
opinion.  He  puts  on  a  fine  drefs  fometimes 
from  duty,  but  never  from  inclination. — The 
Earl  of  Shclburne  cannot  deem  a  mining  coat  in 
itfelf  a  thing  of  any  confequence,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  an  inftrument  by  which  the  multitude  may 
pay  their  homage  of  amaze.  I  have  heard  him 
apologize  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  *  pre  fuming 
io  come  undrejfed?  and  I  dare  fay  without  any 
implication  of  cenfure  upon  twenty  other  noble 
peers,  who  needed  purification  as  much  as  him- 
felf,  at  the  fame  moment.  He  has  the  fub- 
ftantial  precepts  of  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  *  for 
ever  in  his  eye,  and  feldom  neglects  the  efl'en- 
tial  article  of  a  fplendid  outride. 

Mr.  Fox  feems  fo  averfe  to  the  fubtilties  of 
life,  that  he  rather  deters  by  diftance,  than  fe- 
duces  by  familiarity. — Every  fyllable  uttered  by 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  every  gefture  of  his 
body,  and  every  motion  of  his  face,  are  accom- 
panied with  a  defign  either  to  invite  the  indif- 
ferent, to  conciliate  the  hoftile,  or  to  flatter  the 
friendly,  by  an  indefatigable  afliduity,  by  a  po- 
litenefs  that  perfeveres,  and  a  fmile  that  never 
ceafes. 

*  Les  Graces. 

The 
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The  creed  of  Mr.  Fox  is,  to  prefer  candor  to 
complaifance,  and  rough  franknefs,  to  polifhed 
falfhood.  If  he  makes  an  engagement  he  thinks 
he  mould  not  violate  his  faith.  He  imagines, 
that  the  ties  which  bind  the  private,  conitrain 
the  public  man.  Under  this  difadvantage  he 
went  into  government,  making  few  promifes, 
and  breaking  none. — The  Earl  of  ihelburne  has 
not  a  heart  to  refufe  a  requeft,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  impeach  him  with  an  infallible  breach 
of  promife,  inafmuch  as  no  man  can  limit 
the  meafure  of  life.  If  he  does  not  perform, 
who  can  aflert  that  he  may  not.  A  thing  is 
morally  poffible,  where  it  is  not  phyncally  im- 
poffible.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope, 
and  to  defpair  of  happinefs  is  impiety.  The 
noble  Earl,  with  great  management,  ieparates 
the  private  from  the  public  man,  and  with  a 
curious  refinement  and  dextrous  difcrimination, 
acquits  the  Earl  of  Shclburne  of  any  treachery 
or  meannefs,  which  may  be  committed  by  the 
Firft  Lord  of  the  Treai^ry. 

Mr.  Fox  has  a  reipecr.  for  the  judgment  of 
the  nation,  but  looks  to  the  purity  of  his  ac- 
tions for  public  applauie.  He  never  accommo- 
dates himielf  to  the  devices  which  very  often 
influence  the  general  voice,  and  indolently  en- 

B   2  uures 
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dures  a  prefent  evil,  in  confidence  that  his  ge, 
nius  and  integrity  will  rectify  all  in  the  end. 
r — The  Earl  of  Sheiburne  is  convinced,  that 
miniiters  have  heretofore  been  powerful  and 
perpetual,  in  fpite  of  the  people's  clamours, 
and  has  the  mod  fettled  contempt  for  the 
world's  opinion.  But  he  knows  its  value,  and 
if  his  fviV  n  of  fmall  arts  fail  him,  he  may 
fometjmes  relax  into  rectitude  to  acquire  or 
prefer ve  it. 

Mr.  Fox  is  carelefs,  where  the  Earl  is  caur 
tious,  and  candid,  where  the  Karl  is  cunning. 
His  friends  lov'e  him,  although  he  is  feldorri  at 
the  pains  to  pleale  by  fludy.  When  he  was 
opulent  he  never  dreaded  indigence;  he  is  not 
Wealthy,  and  yet  deipiies  riches.  He  will  lit 
with  the  man  he  values  upon  the  fimpleft  fare, 
as  contented  as  at  the  feaft  of  a  king. — 1  lie 
Earl  of  Sheiburne  is  the  eternal  (lave  of  his 
fociety.  He  courts  every  man.  His  placid- 
nefs,  his  attention,  his  humilities  are  endlefs. 
He  has  the  craft  to  appear  a  public  enemy  to 
luxury,  and  yet  yields  to  none  in  the  vice  he 
cenfurcs.  Penurious  by  nature,  and  extravagant 
bv  iyftem.  He  has  the  (kill  to  make  his  felfilh- 
nefs  aflume  the  form  of  generofity,  and  to  make 
real  loididnels  refemble  hofpitality.  He  con- 
demns 
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demns  the  fp'nit  of  the  democratic  body,  but 
thinks  the  grandeur  of  t  :  -ittocracy  impaired, 
if  domeftic  pomp  and  outward  magnificence  are 
in  the  leaft.  neglected. 

If  a  man  is  ridiculous,  Mr.  Fox  will  laugh 
at  him ;  and  if  he  is  a  ralcal,  he  is  very  apt  to 
tell  him  fo. —  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  never 
hurts  a  man  in  his  prefence,  but  delivers  aimr 
felf  with  a  generous  indignation  againft,  thofe 
who  are  abfent. 

Mr.  Fox  thinks  himfelf  right,  and  virulently 
reprobates  thofe  he  thinks  wrong.  He  is  no  apo-» 
ltate,  and  gives  little  quarter  to  thole  who  are. 
i — The  Earl  of  Shelburne  never  offends  the  ear 
of  the  greateft  knave  upon  earth  with  a  harm 
epithet :  he  knows  that  feverity  of  reproach  may 
create  defperation,  and  therefore  never  irritates. 
- — Mr.  Fox  has  in  this  refpect  fo  little  artifice, 
that  he  would  cenfure  an  obnoxious  meafure, 
even  to  the  Sovereign  who  employed  him,  with 
a  harfhnefs  for  which  the  fincerity  of  his  coun- 
iel  could  hardly  compeniate,  and  which  perhaps 
rendered  his  advice  lomething  more  than  barely 
unpalatable. — The  Earl  of  Shelburne  has  been 
fo  indultrious,  even  before  he  became  a  minifter, 
fhat  he  never   omitted   to  offer  fome  incenfe, 

when- 
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whenever  the  King's  name  was  introduced  iii 
debate.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  deity,  and 
feidom  failed  to  facrifice. 

Mr.  Fox  is  an  utter  ftranger  to  all  facility, 
and  never  foftens  out  of  complaifance  into  an- 
other's opinion.  From  the  day  he  burft.  the 
bandages  of  his  political  childhood  to  this  hour, 
he  has  purfued  one  invariable  line,  without  the, 
fmalleft  deviation.  His  fyftem  is  denned  and 
decifive. — The  Earl  of  Shelburne  is  above  the 
weaknefs  of  perflating  in  a  principle  which 
militates  with  his  intereft.  He  is  not  ram 
enough  to  adhere  to  any  feries  of  opinions  which 
may  impair  his  power,  although  his  honor  and 
coniiflency  were  the  victims  of  his  compliance. 
He  never  entertains  a  peeviih  prejudice  for  old 
fentiments  when  they  are  inconvenient,  and 
has  fo  fortunate  a  ductility,  that  he  can  bend 
to  all  ikies,  and  adapt  himfelf  to  all  htuations. 
He  has  been  twenty  years  an  actor  upon  the 
ftate  theatre  without  any  fixed  character.  His 
politics  are  fo  judiciouily  ambiguous,  that  no 
man  can  afcertain  their  quality,  from  which 
remits  this  good  effect,  that  he  is  ablolutely, 
nothing,  and  may  be  occaiionally,  any  thing. 
He  is  m  profemon  a  Whig,  and  a  Tory  in  prac- 
tice.    He  pretends-  a  regard    for  the  people's 

rights, 
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rights,  and  is  the  unqualified  champion  for 
prerogative  in  its  mod  wide  and  dangerous 
operation. 

The  fympathy  which  kindred  qualities  na- 
turally excite,  attaches  Mr.  Fox  to  men  of 
letters,  but  he  never  fought  their  flattery,  and 
his  patronage  was  never  very  beneficial.  He  is 
no  fycophant,  and  abhors  thofe  who  are.  His 
own  vanities  are  enveloped  in  his  ambition,  and 
he  never  administers  to  the  weaknefs  of  another. 
— The  Earl  of  Shelburne  has  a  vaft  difplay  of 
patronage,  but  the  talents  of  moil  of  his  clients 
were  of  fo  abitracled  a  fort,  that  out  of  the 
eight  millions  who  inhabit  this  ifland,  not  eight 
perfons  will  ever  take  the  trouble  to  judge  of 
their  merit.  The  praife  he  applies  in  a  higher, 
is  acceptable  to  himfelf  in  a  leffer  fphere,  and  no 
man  pays  at  a  dearer  rate  for  panegyric  f.  His 
aim  is  to  be  fpoken  of,  and  he  would  compound 
for  eclat  by  any  facriflce. 

The  noble  Lord,  as  well  as  the  honorable 
Gentleman,  is  fuccefsful  in  difcovering  the  im- 
becilities of  the  man  he  converfes  with ;  but  they 
are  very  different  in  deducing  confequences  from 

*  The  daily  papers  fliew  that  the  noble  Lord's  patronage 
is  lately  much  extended. 

the 
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the  infirmities  they  detect.  What"  Mr.  Fox's 
pride  difdains  to  ftoop  to,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne's 
©economy  endeavours  to  fhape  into  the  poffibi- 
lity  of  ibme  immediate  or  future  benefit.  The 
latter  deems  that  valuable,  which  the  former 
looks  upon  with  contempt.  The  whole  flretch 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne's  abilities  exceeds  not 
the  compafs  of  what  is  termed  intrigue.  Mr. 
Fox  delpifes  intrigue.  He  confiders  it  the  ta- 
lent of  a  fool  and  a  rogue.  He  thinks  no  man 
but  a  knave  would  make  much  uie  of  it,  and 
no  man  but  a  blockhead  would  boaft  of  it. 

Such  is  Mr.  Fox,  and  fuch  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  upon  the  lefler  fcale  of  life.  To 
thofe  who  know  them  beft  I  appeal  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  pictures.  The  abilities  of  the 
noble  Earl  will  come  under  frequent  difcuffion 
in  the  courfe  of  this  letter  ;  but  you  will  ob- 
ftrve,  that  I  have  excluded  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Fox  entirely  from  our  eonfideration.  To  ana- 
life  him  in  a  view  where  his  public  enemies  to 
a  man  ihrink  from  beholding  him,  would  not 
become  me.  All  parties  are  long  agreed  in 
that  point,  and  perhaps  the  thing  moll  undis- 
puted, in  this  land  of  difputes,  is  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Fox.  Enough  however  is  (ecu  of  his 
principles  and  temper,  to  (hew  the  delufion  of 

his 
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his  friends  in  imagining  that  he  was  calculated 
to  proiper  in  an  equal  degree  with  trie  Karl  of 
Shelburne,  in  the  court  of  George  the  Third. 

TO  SUCCEED  where  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment, is  a  puny  merit.  The  dexterity  of  a 
ftateiman  is  manifeft  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  difficulties-.  If  a  minifter  is  fur- 
rounded  \\  ith  danger,  perplexed  by  inconfiltency, 
and  invo]v.uin  a  labyrinth  of  doubt,  to  eman- 
cipate himlelf  with  fafety,  is  a  trial  of  his 
management,  if  not  of  his  talents.  A  good 
deal  in  this  iituation  {lands  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne. Parliamentary  fupport  is  very  juilly 
deemed  tne  tele  of  political  truth  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  hope  my  confidence  is  not  too  ian- 
guine,  that  the  noble  Earl's  mealur-  s  will  be 
fupportcd  in  the  next  lemons  of  parliament. 

In  the  Upper  Houfe  at  leaft  he  cannot  fail, 
and  it  is  a  oornfort  to  a  minuter  of  England, 
whoever  he  be,  that  if,  like  another  Caligiala, 
he  had  made  vvar  upon  the  moon,  that  iiluf- 
.  tiicus  and  reverend  body  is  lure  to  give  its 
fanclion  tojtiie  planetary  adventurer. 

There  are  four  or  rive  points  which  are  fup- 
poied  particularly  to  affedl  the  Earl  or  Shel- 
burne,  and  Ik  is  laid  to  be  efpecially  vulnerable 
as  to  the  American  queftion. 

C  Petitions 
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Petitions  hare  been  prefented  by  fome  of  the 
people  againft  the  American  war,  and  the  Par- 
liament voted  its  difcontinuance.  Hence  it  is 
laid,  the  people  of  this  country  are  averle  from 
the  meafure  of  its  revival.  Upon  this  occafion 
(however  at  other  times  it  may  be  expedient)  I 
believe  the  noble  Lord  would  not  inlift  upon 
that  general  maxim  of  all  Britifh  miniiters,  that 
the  wifdom  and  wifhes  of  the  nation  reiide  in 
the  Parliament;  or  indeed,  if  he  were  difpofed 
to  make  a  conceffion  in  argument  which  ope- 
rates againft  himfelf  in  fact,  I,  who  write  to 
defend  him  upon  the  principle  of  truth,  would 
not  therefore  concur  in  the  opinion.  I  deny 
the  proportion  and  the  inference,  and  have  no 
dread  in  afferting,  that  it  is  not  the  wifh  of  the 
majority  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  abandon  the 
American  war. 

The  lu ft  of  dominion  is  natural  in  every 
foil,  and  the  love  of  lliperiority  is  as  prevalent 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  as  in  any  part  of  the 
earth.  The  Englifh  love  to  be  mailers,  and 
he  is  at  leaft  a  crafty  minifter,  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  their  prejudice.  Thtf  people  is  his 
fanclion,  and  his  ignorance  or  treachery  is  fure 
of  being  flickered  under  their  delulion.  The 
Engliih  love  to  hear  of  bloody  battles,  and  a 
inug  citizen    in    the   corner  of  a   cortee-houfe, 

who 
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who  would  fhrink  at  a  fnow-ball  from  the 
hands  of  a  boy,  deems  the  Gazette  he  perufes, 
a  libel  upon  his  country,  if  half  a  thoufand  of 
his  fellow- fubjeds  have  not  perifhed  in  the  en- 
gagement,  let  victory  incline  as  it  may. 

The  opinion  of  Lord  North  is  decidedly  with 
me  upon  this  queftion,  and  I  truft  Lord  North's 
opinion   is  ftill  highly  valued  in  this  country. 
"  I  have  had  the  majority  of  the  people  with 
me  in  the  American  war,"   laid  his  Lordfhip. 
He  faid  the  truth,  and  the  people's  voice  is  ftill 
the  voice  of  God.    It  is  true,  that  a  fix  years 
ineffectual  ftruggle,  at  a  great  wafte  of  blood, 
and  an  expence  of  one  hundred  millions,  afford 
but  an   inaufpicious  review   upon  a   revival   of 
this  war;  yet  who  is  the  man  daring  enough 
to  ffep  into  the   chair  of  fate,   and  pronounce 
the  impojjibility  of  fuccefs,  if  we  make  one  more 
bold  and  brilliant  effort  ?   Such  a  man  is  not  to 
be  found  ;   and  I  am  well  convinced,  that  there 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  nation  with  Britilh 
generofity,  Britifh  courage,  or  Britiih  feelings, 
who  would  not  contribute   '  even  his  laftfiiri* 
to   regain  thofe   colonies,    of  which  we  knew 
not  the  importance,  or  extent,  until  their  intire 
lofs  gave  a  mortifying  evidence.      Reports  of  a 
diiaffection  to  congrefs  in  fome  of  the  colonies 
already  prevail,  and  it   is   furely   a   ipecies  of 
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filicide  not  to  have  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
thofe  who  are  dill  attached  to  us.  We  have 
already,  upon  various  occafions,  felt  the  good 
effects  of  our  American  friends,  and  there  is 
not  a  doubt,  that  by  vigorous  efforts,  in  two 
or  three  more  campaigns,  fbme  of  the  conti- 
nental provi:jCdS  may  he  ftrongly  inclined  to, 
negotiate  with  our  commiffioners.  It  is  worth 
the  experiment  at  all  hazards. 

But  the  accufatio.n  againft  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne  .upon  this  point  is  two-fold.  He  is 
charged  with  duplicity  to  the  Parliament,  and 
treachery  to  his  friends,  in  having  firft  implied 
an  aflent  to  American  independence,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  new  miniftry,  and  having 
afterwards  reprobated  that  meafure  as  destruc- 
tive of  all  the  inteiefts  of  this  country.  This, 
charge  I  admit  up  to  the  full  point  of  convic- 
tion, and  hence  deduce  all  that  is  neceflary  to. 
eflabliin  my  original  pofition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Shelbuine  was  deftined  to  be  the  minifher  of 
George  the  Third. 

The  King  naturally  loved  the  object  of  the 

American  war,  however   as  a   man  he  may  be 

fhocked  at  the   horrors  incidental   to   military 

operation.      A   new  miniftry  mud  he   formed, 

id  thoie  who  overturned  the  old  fvilem  muft 

in 
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in  grace  and  decency  be,  or  appear  to  be,  at 
the  head  of  the  new  fyftem.  The  Earl  of 
Shelburne  is  his  Majefty's  meffenger  to  invite 
his  former  fri  nds,  and  Lord  Rockingham,  Mr. 
Fox,  &c.  are  leaders  in  a  plan  of  government, 
pne  of  the  chief  objects  of  which  is  to  grant 
American  independence.  The  noble  Lord  has 
the  darknefs  to  hide  his  real  defigns,  as  to  this 
great  principle  in  the  new  adminiitration  (it  is 
no  matter  to  us  whether  id  compliance  with 
any  contract  in  the  royal  cloftt,  or  from  other 
motives)  and  forms  a  miniftry  which  he  is 
convinced  muft  burft  to  pieces  in  a  few  months. 
Let  me  appeal  to  your  judgment  upon  this  oc- 
caiion,  and  aik  you,  if,  upon  the  face  even  of 
this  transaction,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  man  fit  to  profper  in  a  court? 
It  is  no  aniwer,  that  any  man  may  be  a  knave, 
and  that  the  bafeft  blockhead  may  deceive  the 
brighteft  genius.  There  is  a  train  of  manage- 
ment and  myftery  throughout  this  buiinefs,  to 
which  neither  envy  nor  enmity  can  refute  ap- 
plauie. 

Treachery  to  his  friendsj  a  minifter  laughs 
at  the  exploded  term.  It  is  a  language  which 
exifhs  only  to  be  defpifed.  The  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne has  the  example  of  one  of  his  prefent 
colleagues    before    him,     that    no    tie    fhould 

bind 
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bind  a  ftatefman ;  and  the   lefs   temptation  ta 
infidelity  the  greater  virtue  in  the  villainy.      I 
Scarcely  need   remark  to  you  that  I    mean   the 
Duke  of  Grafton.     He  who  grew  into  power 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  de- 
ferred him  the  next  day.      He  who  cordially 
united  with  Lord  Rockingham,   and  abandoned 
him   immediately    after.      He   who   by   turns 
fought  the  favour,  and  equally  abufed  the  con- 
fidence of  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
He  who  made  Lord  North  a  chancellor  of  the 
the  Exchequer,  and  after  plunging  him  into  dif- 
aiiers,  left  him  to  fhift.for  himfelf, — even  as  he 
betrayed  his  Sovereign,  in  the   mofl  diffracted 
hour  of  his  reign.   If  fympathy  of  foul  can  a  rife 
from  limilitude  of  nature,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  Lord  Shelburne  mud  be  connected.      Both 
have  given  a  thouiand  proofs  that  they  can  never 
differ   but  in   the  degrees  of  deception.      Prin- 
ciple cannot  feparate  them,  and  if  in  the  variety 
of  minifterial  virtues  which  mark  the  character 
of  the  Duke   of  Grafton,   any  one  part  could, 
more  effectually  than  another,   link  himielf  and 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  clofe  together,   it  is  cer- 
tainly this — that   the   Duke,    in    the   affair  of 
Cornea  with  Choifeul,   made  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne   the    moff  contemptible  dupe    that    ever 
iigned  a  King's  difpatch  as  a  fecretary  of  ltate. 
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j  J  it  is  faid  the  noble  Lord  can  never  con- 
cur in  American  independence,  without  cover- 
ing himfelf  with  dilgrace,  as  he  has  publicly 
pronounced  that  minifler  a  traitor  who  aflented 
to  fuch  a  meafure.  This  kind  of  argument 
feems  fpecious,  but  it  is  really  falfe.  A  mi- 
nifler's  contingency  is  always  accidental.  The 
noble  Lord  has  already  begun  to  {often  down 
the  rough  parts  of  this  political  dogma,  and 
upon  the  laft  day  of  the  la  ft  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment, he  did,  with  a  curious  fort  of  finefle, 
refine  it,  in  faying,  that  he  thought  '  the  fun 
of  England  was  let  that  day  England  mould 
grant  independence  to  America.'  The  recefs 
has  been  employed  in  melting  and  meliorating 
the  implicitnefs  of  this  opinion  ftill  more,  and 
if  he  {hould  be  forced  indeed  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  his  Majefty's  American  domi- 
nions, I  have  not  a  doubt  the  noble  Earl,  when 
he  figns  this  death  warrant  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire, will  come  off  in  a  very  courtly  and  mi- 
nifter-like  manner. 

The  noble  Earl  is  fnppofed  to  reft  upon  this 
alternative.  If  he  abandons  the  American  war 
he  difappoints  the  King;  if  he  renews  it,  he 
deceives  the  nation.  Granting  this  to  be  ex- 
actly the  cafe,  a  minifter  who  is  determined  to 
retain  his  fituation,  may   furely  fteer  a  middle 

way, 
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way,  and  avoid  the  two  dangers.  He  is  faid 
(from  a  terror  of  rivals  out  of  the  cabinet,  and 
to  indulge  fpme  itrange  fpirits   in   the  cabinet) 

.to   have  offered   independence   to   America    by 

•Mr.  Grenville  and  Sir  Guy  Carlcton,  a.  id  that 
America  has  refufed  it.   America  uoes  not .  fi&ht 

•  without  an  object.  Her  object  is  tp  oe  inde- 
pendent of  the  Britilh  crown,  and  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  think  fhe  would  not  accept  what  (he 

.has  been,  fzven  years  (bedding  her  blood  to  ob- 
tain, if  it  were  ottered  her  in  an  unquestionable, 
undeceptive  form.  .1  could  fufpect  the  no  .4j 
Lord's  cunning   to  have   tendered  independence 

,in  fuch  a  fhape,  as  infallibly  iecured  its  rejection; 
and  I  .could  fufpect  his  making  this  refufal  the 
inftrument  of  a  parliamentary  fanetion  to  renew 
the    war.       Thefe    are    conjectures,    aftd    time 

.  mud  decide.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  has  no 
fuch  view.  "He  may  not  in  this  point  impoie 
upon  either  the  people  or  the  prince.     He  may 

.neither  renew  the  war,  nor  yet  grant  inde- 
pendence. He  may  let  the  affairs  of  America 
vibrate  through  another  indeciiive  year,  and 
prolong  his  mmiftry,  by  keeping  alive  the  pub- 
lic folicitude.  Wealth  is  valuable,  and  power 
is  precious.  Who  but  an  ideot  would  rdign 
while  he  could  retain  ?  7  "here  may  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  executing  the  King's  bufmefs  in  a 
hurry,    and   doling    the   feiiions  without   any 

final 
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filial  determination.  Precedents  may  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  Earl  or"  Shelburne  knows  the 
materials  of  the  Englifh.  They  are  a  fufceptive 
people.  It  is  a  nation  of  confidence,  and  a  fine 
promife  bas  a  proud  effect.  The  good  fenfe  of 
the  people  may  be  convinced,  that  it  is  material 
to  the  national  honour  not  to  decide  upon  the 
American  queftion  yet.  Philip  the  Second 
growled  for  three  years,  before  he  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Holland.  The  noble  Lord 
has  this  wife  example  before  him.  We  have 
gaped  a  long  time  for  events,  yet  time  brings 
about  wonders.  The  principle  of  our  patience 
is  ltill  alive,  and  furely  thole  who  trufted  Lord 
North  for  feven  years,  cannot  refufe  one  year 
to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

The  fecond  charge  againfl:  the  noble  Lord 
is,  that  he  intends  to  fpread  the  mantle  of  mi- 
nisterial impunity  over  the  Eaft  India  delin- 
quents.— This  fort  of  accuiation  lefTens  the  ne- 
ceffity  for  long  defence.  The  meafure  carries 
its  own  vindication  along  with  it.  The  Earl  of 
Shelburne  has  not  a  heart  to  be  cruel  ;  and  is 
there  any  cruelty  more  palpable  than  to  ftrip  a 
man  of  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  ?  The  noble 
Lord's  lenity  in  this  caie  will  not  only  be  chari- 
table, but  it  will  be  politic.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  unwife  than  to  difcourage  men  from  fcenes 
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where  opulence  accompanies  victory,  and  the  love 
of  glory  is  not  the  entire  impulfe  to  action  *  ? 

At   a    feafbn  when    public    proftitution    has 
weakened  the  vigor  of   the  human  character, 
and    private    luxury  has  blunted    the   edge  of 
military  ardor,  a  ftimulus  miiji  be  left  to  ani- 
mate men  into  adventures.     It  is  reafonable,  and 
other  countries  have  felt  its  benefits.     With- 
out queftion  we  mail  hear  it  faid,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  who  fo  nobly  begun  the 
career  of  oriental    reformation,    cannot,    with- 
out incurring  difgrace,   relax  in  his  efforts  to 
correct  the  depredations  which  are  a  ftain  in  the 
national  character,   which  render  the  name  of 
Britain  execrable  in  every  region  of  Indoftan, 
and  which  the  learned  Lord  himfelf  has  often 
folemnly  pronounced  to  deferve  punifhment,   as 
neceflary  to  the  falvation  of  all  our  interefts  in 
the  Eaft.   But  an  anodyne  taken  in  the  nepenthe 
of  St.  James's  might  work  a  wonderful  oblivion, 
and  I  am  greatly  miftaken  in  the  difpolition  of 
Mr.   Dundas,  if  the   prefent  treafurer  of  the 
navy  cannot  eafily  periuade  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  to  forget  all  the  rapine  and  barba- 
rities he  heard  of  in  the  butcherly  neighbour- 
hood of  Lcadenhall-itreet. 

*  Scfe  quifque  prcda  locuplctem  fore,   vi&orem  domi..n 
rediturum. 
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I  mean,  if  the  Earl  of  Shelbnrne  deem  it  ne- 
ceffiry,  and  I  fmcerely  trufl  his  companion  and 
policy  will  not  be  deterred  by  thofe  bellowers 
for  juitice  to  the  Indians,  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Men  of  witdom  and  virtue,  it  feems, 
are  going  out  to  affure  the  natives  of  A(ia,  that 
we  have  an  earned  mind  to  be  honefr,  and  rob 
them  no  longer.  All  memory  of  bills  of  penal- 
ties mufl:  be  wafhed  away,  and  I  hope  to  fee 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  one  of  thefe  days,  baked 
up  in  a  batch  of  Irifh  peers,  and  MefL  White- 
hill  and  Perring,  joint  plenipotentiaries  with 
MefT.  Vaughan  and  Ofwald,  in  fecuring  the 
dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  restoring  Eu- 
rope to  her  former  harmony. 

A  third  reproach  upon  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
is,  that  he  will  advife  the  King,  to  revive  his 
negative  to  difagreeable  acts  of  parliament,  if 
the  people  infjl  upon  a  change  in  the  reprefentation. 
And  will  any  man  deny  that  the  King  has  the 
right,  however  weak  people  may  diicourage  the 
exertion  of  the  right,  at  the  very  moment  it  is 
probable  the  Parliament  may  fpeak  the  fenfe  of 
the  nation  ?  The  conftitution  w7ould  not  have 
placed  a  privilege  in  his  hand  for  a  mere  mockery. 
Great  writers  have  indeed  afferted,  that  a  King  of 
England  may  be  the  moft  ablolute  prince  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  noblefc  means,  thofe  of  reigning  in  the 
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hearts  of  his  people.  But  what  is  the  di&urri 
of  theory  to  the  conviction  of  experiment  ?  The 
interefta  of  King  and  people  muit  be  feparate, 
or  wherefore  all  the  treafons,  rebellions,  civil 
wars,  opprefllon,  violence,  and  butcheries  that 
have  diftracled  the  world  thefe  three  thoufand 
years  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty's  reign  demonstrates  the  fact.  The  laws 
inverted  the  King  with  the  negative  ;  no 
part  of  the  prerogative  is  more  defined,  and 
it  he  leaves  one  of  his  Deft  privileg  s  much 
longer  in  a  ftate  of  inaction,  a  itubborn  people 
may  be  induced  by  and  by,  to  difpute  its  con- 
stitutional authority,  from  the  antiquity  of  its 
operation. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  is  fuppofed  to  have 
imme.lelhimfelf,  in  declaring  that  "  he  would 
"  never  liften  to  the  found  of  a  King  in  Ireland." 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  has  great  reliance  upon 
the  Iriin  parliament.  Experience  juitifles  a  con- 
fidence in  that  aflembly,  which  has  appeared  to 
the  world  more  than  once,  within  the  lafr,  two 
years,  to  yield  in  virtue  and  fpirit  to  no  fenate 
of  Greece,  Rome,  or  Britain  in  their  pureft  days, 
but  fuptrior  to  each,  with  a  defined  object,  and 
animate]  by  the  firfl  of  motives,  yet  before 
the  clo(e  ch  ieiiions,  to  be  the  moft  fer- 
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vile,  bafe,  and  profligate  mob,  that  ever  met  to 
betray  the  rights,  and  juggle  the  undv-rilanding 
of  a  nation, 

Lawyers  affirm  that  precedent  prefumes  repe- 
tition. It  is  poffible  a  fimilar  temper  of  ductility 
may  be  frill  found  in  the  Irifh  parliament ;  and 
it  is  probable  the  noble  Lord  depends  upon  the 
fen  ate  of  that  country  to  fee  u  re  him  from  an- 
other incoufiftency,  But  it  needs  no  mighty 
labour  to  prove,  that  the  Irifh  parliament  has, 
more  than  once,  received  hints  from  the  Irifh 
people.  A  nation  (even  without  the  forms  of 
freedom)  may  fometimes  feel  that  political 
abule  is  carried  too  far.  The  fentiment  ftill 
better  becomes  a  nation  who  have  at  leaffc  the 
Jemblance  of  liberty.  The  Irifh  people  felt  it, 
and  the  parliament  felt  the  people.  There  are 
qualities  in  the  Britifh  conftitution  which  rife 
above  the  grofleft  corruption,  and  the  people 
fometimes  ipeak  a  language  which  muft  be  un- 
derftood.  It  is  evident  that  the  principles  of  the 
Irifh  volunteers,  as  well  as  of  their  friends  in 
the  fenate,  is,  if  not  in  fhape,  unqueftionably 
in  iubftance,  diametrically  oppolite  to  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne.  Yet  I  dare  not  doubt,  if  the  tide 
of  Irifh  politics  run  againft  him,  that  the  noble 
Lord  will  be  completely  infeniible  to  embarafT- 
ment,  in  advifmg  the  King  of  England  to  receive 
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that  petulant  coxcomb  the  King  of  Ireland,  with 
all  poflible  courteiy,  and  not  feel  himfelf  at  the 
fame  moment,  the  lefs  a  great  minifler. 

Mr.  Fox  is  faid  to  be  popular,  and  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne  execrated  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  my 
maxim  to  run  a  muck  at  truth,  and  tilt  at  facts. 
I  believe  the  fact  is  exactly  fo.  Mr.  Fox,  upon 
opening  the  Irifh  bufinefs,  did  certainly  defire, 
>  while  he  officially  delivered  the  decifion  of  the 
cabinet,  not  to  be  miftaken,  as  one  brought 
into  that  resolution  by  a  majority  of  the  admi- 
nistration, but  on  the  contrary  to  be  under- 
ftood,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  giving 
the  naked  fentiments  of  his  heart  (at  the  fame 
time  that  he  opened  the  intentions  of  the  King's 
council)  from  the  conviction  of  long  thinking 
and  mature  reflection.  He  faid  the  lrifh  fought 
no  more  than  '  fubjlant'ial  juftice,  and  upon 
Lord  Beauchamp's  recommending,  as  well  a 
repeal  of  the  principle  of  the  6th  of  George  the 
Firit,  as  of  the  act  itfelf ;  Mr.  Fox  heartily 
concurred  in  the  noble  Lord's  fuggeftion,  if  he 
thought  that  mode  would  be  moft  pleating  to 
the  Irifh,  adding,  that  the  method  adopted  was 
not  that  which  he  deemed  the  bed,  but  it  was 
the  method  demanded  by  the  Irifh  themfelves, 
and  he  thought  an  exact  compliance  with  their 
wifhes  was   the  moft  gracious  way,   in  which 

their 
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their  tights  (hould  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Englifh  Parliament.  Mr.  Courtney,  from  well- 
meant  out  miftaken  pride,  considered  the  iug- 
geftion  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  rather  as  tending  to 
fanction  the  ufurped  claim  of  England,  than  as 
neceffary  to  emancipate  or  fecure  the  liberties  of 
Ireland. 

Much  comment  has  been  made  upon  Mr. 
Fox's  diftinction  between  internal  and  external 
legiflation,  and  I  believe  he  has  not  been  well 
underftood  upon  that  point,  on  either  lide  of 
the  channel.  His  remarks  feemed  to  me  to 
have  had  no  other  object,  than  a  cenfure  of  ths 
old  adminiftration,  whofe  oppreffive  conduct  fo 
irritated  the  people,  that  in  making  off  the  in- 
ternal legiflation  of  a  foreign  parliament,  they 
equally  reprobated  all  ideas  of  the  external, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  honeft  miniftry,  they 
would  probably  never  complain  of  as  an  evil  ; 
but  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  the  old  govern- 
ment had  made  them  impatient  until  every  re- 
ftraint  was  taken  off*.  The  remark  was  a 
fort  of  digreffion,  in  which  not  a  fyllable  im- 
plied the  leaft  delire  to  retain  any  affumption  of 
power  over  Ireland,  in  the  Eng  ifli  Parliament. 
What   fell   from  Mr.  Pitt,   who  ieconded   the 

*  This  fubjett  will  be  mo:-:  clear  fo  thofc  who  know  the 
nature  01  the  Irijh  frte  trade  ^  and  I  j        ^ar  bills. 
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motion,  was  both  untimely  and  oujuft,  ana 
muft  have  furprized  Mr.  Fox,  as  well  as  molt 
others  who  heard  him. 

Thefe  circumftances,  united  with  the  tenor  of 
his  political  conduct  for  eight  years,  and  the  pre- 
dilection which  lome  perfonal  knowledge  is  apt 
to  create,  render  Mr.  Fox  a  favourite  in  Ireland. 
The  Earl  of  Shelburne  opened  the  Irifh  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  the  lame  day ; 
but  in  a  manner  lefs  handlome,  lefs  liberal, 
and  infinitely  lefs  acceptable  (according  to 
general  opinion)  in  his  native  country.  Cer- 
tainly his  conduct  upon  that  occaiion  tended 
only  in  a  */ery  lmaii  meafure  to  diminifh  the 
prejudices  of  the  Irifh  againit  his  Lordfhip. 

Sir,  the  Earl  of  Shelbwrne  lives  to  iliuftrate 
vulgar  apopttiegms  more  than  any  other  man 
breathing.  It  is  ibme  comfort  to  be  fortified 
by  the  moral  of  old  layings — No  man  is  a 
prophet  in  his  country,  lays  the  proverb;  and 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  his  warmeft  ad- 
vocate (if  indeed  he  has  one  more  ardent  than 
the  writer  of  this  letter)  will  not  deny,  that  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  has  been  long  difliked  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  That  his  countrymen  deal 
unjuitly  by  his  Lordfhip  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  I  will  mention  one  circumftance  to  prove 
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that  they  do.  It  is  a  trifling  anecdote,  and  as 
well  known  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  as  in  Dublin 
or  London i 

The  founder  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne's  fa- 
mily was  Mr.  William  Petty,  a  furgeon  by 
profeihon,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  merit 
in  (cience.  Mr.  Petty  was  appointed  to  furvey 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  after  that  kingdom 
begun  to  breathe  from  civil  diflention.  In  exe- 
cuting this  commiffion,  it  is  fuppofed  the  fur- 
Vcyor  rorgot  to  infert  in  his  mutter-roll  fome 
portions  of  land,  which  he  tranfmitted  after- 
wards to  his  own  family,  and  which  his  pofte- 
rity  inherit  at  this  day.  The  lands  were  uncul- 
tivated, and  of  courfe  of  no  value.  A  greater 
acceflion  of  property  was  acquired  to  the  family 
in  another  way. 

When  Cromwell  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land,  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and, 
inftead  of  cam,  conferred  by  patent  upon  each 
ibldier  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  the  birthright 
of  many  of  the  antient  nobles  of  the  nation. 
Cromwell's  foldiers  refembled  Cromwell.  He 
loved  to  live  upon  the  beif  kind  of  animal  food, 
they  had  no  ftomach  for  vegetable  diet,  and  could 
never  digeft  potatoes.  The  lands  were  fold  in  con- 
fequence,  and  a  butcher  might  become  a  baron, 
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if  he  had  money.   The  buyers  had  mighty  bar* 
gains.      I  have  feen  a  tract  of  beautiful  ground* 
containing  eighty  acres,   which  was  bought  for 
two  Englifh  crowns.      Of  all  the  purchafers  of 
thefe  patents  Mr.  Petty  was  the  moft  confider- 
able ;   the  extent  of  lands  which  he  tranfmitted 
to  his  family  was  immenfe ;  and,  fuch  is  the  tran- 
fition  of  human  affairs,  that  the  old  proprietors 
became  tenants  to  the  new  purchafers.      Theie 
lands  were  derived  from  the  family  of  the  Pettys, 
by  leaies  of  three   lives,    renewable   for    ever, 
upon  the  tenants  paying  half  a  year's  rent  on 
the  fall  of  each  life.    In  progrefs  of  years  a  great 
many  tenants  had,  either  from  neglect,   or  the 
rcmiffliefs  (voluntary  or  otherwife  who  can  de- 
cide) of  the  agent  to  the  eftates  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  fuffered  fome  of  the  leafes  to  expire, 
without   paying  the    fine  of  half  a  year's    rent. 
The  late  Earl  of  Shelburne  brought  ejectments 
againil:  the   tenants  upon  this  omiffion,   the  te- 
nants filed    bills  againil  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
and   obtained    injunctions   to    ftay    proceedings 
at  law.      The  matter  was   fufpended  in  court, 
*  when  the  act  of  God  deprived'  *  the  tenants  of 
the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  their   noble  land- 
lord.     The    late  Earl  went  to  heaven,  and  the 
pcefent  Earl  went  to  Kerry.     The  lbn  was  too 

*  Part  of  Lord  Shclburnc's  fpeech  upon  the  death  of  Lord 
Rockkigham. 
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pious  to  neglect  his  father's  example.  He  car- 
ried on  the  fuit  with  vigour,  and  during  its 
progrefs  in  Chancery  convened  a  great  number 
of  his  tenants,  and  offered  them  leales  of 
thirty-one  years,  without  any  written  cove- 
nant of  renewal,  but  engaging  folemnly,  upon 
the  facred  honor  of  a  peer,  it  thofe  tenants  who 
rejected  the  propoial,  and  tr lifted  to  the  law, 
did  legally  oblige  him  to  give  better  terms, 
thofe  very  terms  to  the  minuteft  part  mould  be 
granted,  bona  fide,  to  the  tenants  who  accepted 
the  propoial.  The  offer  was  irrefiftible.  A  pre- 
clufion  from  law  expence,  with  all  the  pofiible 
benefits  of  law,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  young, 
and  then  unmarked  by  any  infamy,  which  made 
it  very  improper  to  place  a  confidence  in  his  fo- 
lemn  voluntary  vow.  Several  of  the  tenants 
acceded  in  confequen.ee. 

The  Irifh  Chancery  fome  time  after,  upon  an 
equitable  compofition  as  to  the  fines,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  tenants,  and  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne was  compelled  to  renew,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  original  leafes.  Thofe  who  ac- 
cepted bis  Lordfhip's  propoial,  demanded  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  fellow-tenants,  conformably  to 
the  fpirit  of  their  compact  with  the  noble  Lord. 

/  do  not  find  it  in  the  bond,  faid  his  Lordfhip, 

*  Shylock  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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The   Earl  of  Shelburne   knew  of  no  written 
article   of  legal  compulfion,  and  absolutely  re-^ 
fufed  to  renew  :   the  tenants  went  home,   cry- 
ing, '  we  have  not  acted  like  wife  men  !' 

Why  mould  the  noble  Lord  renew  the  leafes 
■upon  the  obligation  of  a  verbal  contract  ?  he 
may  read  the  ftatute-book  up  to  the  laft  vo- 
lume and  find  no  penalty  incurred,  no  exprefs 
law  violated — nothing  to  cenlure  him — nothing 
to  coerce.  It  would  have  been  idiotical,  if, 
from  any  cravvficknefs  of  confeience,  or  honor, 
he  had  renewed.  The  lands  under  the  old 
leafes  do  not  produce  a  fixth  part  of  the  current 
value  of  limilar  eitates  in  Ireland.  Who  could 
be  mad  enough  to  mind  a  promife  to  men 
with  fuch  names  as  Mlaghllng  o  Muynlghane — . 
Philimy   Mackcullacotho—Moroogha  mac  Lug- 

hullugha  ? 1 — Or   who  could    dread  that  luch 

men,  creeping  through  life  in  a  neglected  cor- 
ner of  the  molt  diltant  county  of  Ireland,  would 
ever  come  forward  with  any  impotent  efforts, 
to  fix  a  ±tain  upon  the  unfullied  probity  of  the 
Earl  of  ohclburne  ? 

*  This  is  a  trifling  incident,  and  I  record  it 
only  to  Ihew   you,  that    the  fame  principle  of 

*  The  wri'.cr  of  this  letter  undertakes  to  prove  any  man 
who  ihould  contradict  the  preceding  anecdote  a  liar* 
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deep  management,  and  provident  fagacity,  which 
infpirits  the  public  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  accompanies  him  through  the  lener  con- 
cerns of  private  life  ;  and  as  one  proof  among 
the  many  thouiaads  already  in  the  public  know- 
ledge, that  the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly  right 
in  declaring  (when,  he  did  intimate  to  the  Houie 
of  Lords  the  King's  intention  of  his  fucceeding 
the  Marquifi  of  Rockingham  at  the  head  of  the 
treafury)  that  '  for  his  Majefty's  favour  his  in- 
tire  reliance  was  upon  his  o.wn  integrity? 

When  the  Duke  de  Sully  came  to  his  inhe- 
ritance, he  fou'.d  the  family  eilate  of  Rofny 
in  the  moft  deplorable  condition,  and  his  te- 
nants the  moft  wretched  in  all  France.  By 
humanity  and  induftry  he  made  the  eftate  in  a 
few  years  the  moil:  fertile  and  elegant,  his 
tenants  the  moil:  contented  and  comfortable  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  A  friend  aiked  him,  upon 
his  becoming  minifter  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
whether  he  meant  to  manage  France  and  French-* 
men  as  he  did  the  eftate  and  tenants  of  Rofny? 
The  Duke's  reply  was,  that  his  practice  as  a 
minifter  fhould  be  precifely  upon  the  fame 
principle  that  he  was  a  landlord.  He  kept  his 
word  to  the  minuted  part.  France  was  the 
moft  feeble  and  wretched  kingdom  in  Europe 
upon  the  Duke  de  Sullv's  acceffion  to  power, 
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c — he  made  her  the  moffc  flourifhing  and  for- 
midable monarchy  of  Chriftendom.  The  Earl 
of  Shelburne  found  his  tenants  in  eafe  and  hap- 
pinefs.  He  left  them  in  indigence  and  mifery. 
No  man  can  fufpect  that  I  would  by  this  draw 
any  presumptive  inference  againft  the  noble 
Lord's  adminiftration.  His  recorded  virtues 
would  render  me  as  ridiculous  as  my  argument 
would  be  unreafonable,  if  I  attempted  it. 

You,  Sir,  are  an  Irifh  landlord,  and  as  your 
treatment  of  your  tenants  has  been  exactly  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  an  adoption  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
for  a  model,  might  greatly  improve  your  trea- 
fury  ; — but  I  have  fome  fears  that  his  example 
will  not  eafily  tempt  you  to  heap  calamities 
upon  your  tenants  in  Ireland,  even  though  the 
product  of  fo  infamous  an  avarice  (inftead  of 
making  you  the  bafeft  fellow  in  the  nation) 
fhonlcl  only  continue  to  honour  you  with  the 
title  of  being  one  of  the  beft  gentlemen  in 
Britain. 

For  the  above  reafon,  and  for  reafons  fimilar, 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  is  obnoxious  in  Ireland. 
In  that  quarter  he  has  certainly  great  impedi- 
ments to  encounter.  But  if  the  Irifh  Com- 
mons,  upon  whom   he  has,  and  upon  whom  I 
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have,  great  dependence,  mould  not  anfwer  his 
purpofe,  the  Lords,  who  indulged  him  with  an- 
nihilating the  revenue  officers  bill,  cannot  fail. 
A  congenial  temper  of  commodious  facility  pre- 
vails between  the  peers  of  Ireland,  and  their 
noble  brethren  of  England.  Never  were  two 
affemblies  more  capable.  But  if  it  were  pof- 
iible,  that  moll:  virtuous  and  venerable  body 
mould  deviate  into  a  forgetfulnefs  of  their  old 
flexibility,  the  noble  Lord  is  not  denature  of 
other  fources  of  fupport  in  that  country.  The 
rights  of  the  Iriih  nation  have  been  often  en- 
veloped in  the  fplendor  of  the  Irifh  court,  and 
whatever  influence  the  acknowledged  genius  of 
Lord  Temple  will  fall  fhort  of  creating,  may 
be  lupplied  by  Lady  Temple's  well-dreft  Mer- 
curies. If  the  Earl  of  Shelburne's  efforts  to  fe- 
duce  Mr.  Flood,  in  his  late  viiit  to  London, 
have  been  ineffectual  (which  by  the  way  I  dp 
not  anfwer  for,  tho'  it  is  not  probable  he  has 
been  fuccefsful)  the  noble  Lord  has  a  juft  con- 
fidence in  the  Earl  of  Nugent's  *  popularity. 
The  Earl  of  Nugent  is  almoft  as  great  a  fa- 
vourite in  Ireland,  as  the  Earl  of  Shelburne ; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
would  be  as  well  received  in  that  kingdom,  as 
Velalques  was  in  Portugal,  or  Verres  would  have 

*  Lady  Temple's  virtuous  father. 

been, 
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(been,  if  he  returned  to  Sicilv.  The  meafure  of 
the  Irifh  fencibles  ivas  a  hold  attempt,  but  un- 
happily too  palpable  I  fear  thai,  will  no  more 
fucceed  than  the  fcheme  of  fhips  from  the 
Engiifii  counties*  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
this  adi'iiiniitration,  that  the  Irifh  peo'  life  of  late 
have  felt  themfehes,  and  the  greateft  evil  of  all 
is,  that  they  ieem  to  know  the  Earl  of  Shel* 
burne  completely, 
'1 
SENECA  fpeaks  of  fomebody  who  wrote 
'a  treatife  upon  the  benefits  a  man  may  receive 
from  his  enemies.  The  writer  alluded  to  by  the 
philofopher,  lhould  have  been  a  politician.  It 
is  the  criterion  of  a  miniff.  r  to  make  ufe  of  his 
foes  as  well  as  his  friends;  and  the  noble  Earl, 
whofe  caufe  I  am  endeavouring  to  vindicate, 
yields  to  no  mortal  in  the  full  practice  of  this 
belt  of  maxims.  From  his  foes  (the  Northites) 
he  got  a  principle,  and  from  his  friends  (whom 
I  {hall  call  Foxites)  he  got  a  t?hfcett€  to  pui  this 
principle  into  action.  The  Foxir-s  overturned 
the  Northites,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  be- 
came a  miniifer  in  coni  .quence.  He  had  a  iort 
of  Ottoman  virtue,  and  could  bear  no  brother 
near  the  throne.  He  would  be  a  Turk — nay, 
he  would  be  a  Chriitian  to  get  power.  He 
made  it  impoiliblc  for  the  Foxites  to  remain  in 
the  cabinet,  and  fent  them   to  creel:  a   fortrefs 

for 
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for  the  reception  of  General  Conway,  when  the 
leraf,  in  hii  turn,  Ihould  be  a  fugiti\     from 
Paradife,  unlefs  indeed  h  be- 

tween the  elements,  like  a  fallen  angel  in  Pan- 
demonium. 

How  far  the  noble  Lord  has  got  a  principle 
from  his  foes,  hear  the  affertions  of  Mr.  Fox, 
uncontradicted  bv  two  of  his  colleagues,  at  that 
moment  prelent  *  :  '  there  are  things  that  ope- 
c  rate  upon  a  man's  belief,  which  are  not  demen- 

*  ftrable.  I  cannot  abfolutely  prove  to  this  houfe, 
'  what  I  am  in  my  own  mind  convinced  of — 
■  that  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  has  views  inimical 

*  to  this  country ;    but  this  I  will  fay,   that  if 

*  the  late  fecretary  at  war  had  fat  in  the  King's 
'  council,  he  could  not  more  arfiduoufly  have  in- 

*  culcated  that  fyfiein  of  unconflitutionai  prin- 
8  ciples  which  we  have  been  fo  many  years  en- 

*  deavouring  to  overthrow.1  Doubts  are  bed 
decided  by  analogy,  an..  ople  of  England 
will  not  be  extremely  puzzled  for  Mr.  Fox's 
meaning,  when  he  aiiimilates  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne with  xMr.  Charles  Jenkinibn. 

Sir,  if  I  could  be  perfuaded  that  this  impu- 
tation of  Mr.  Fox  affected  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  I  might  argue  like  a  lawyer,    and  fay 

*  On  the  9th  of  July  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
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that  a  bare  aflertion  comes  far  wide  of  proof, 
and  confequently  of  conviction.  But  I  mould 
be  a  lawyer  indeed  to  quibble,  where  common 
ienfe  is  more  effectual.-  It  is  upon  this  very 
fyflem  of  political  thinking,  which  Mr.  Fox  fo 
loudly  reprobates,  that  I  build  the  chief  defence 
of  the  noble  Lord. 

Idem  per  alteram  is  true  wifdom— How  can 
I  tell,  or  how  can  you  tell,  by  what  variation  of 
manner  the  fame  end  may  be  purfued,  or  by  what 

xterky  ofminifterfal  difguifethe  great  ori- 
<:i:ial   object    may  be  concealed  from    the 

fgar  eye.  That  object  which  begun  with  Lord 
Vote — which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  adopted  as 
only  channel  of  grace — which  Lord  Chatham 
,ord  Rockingham  difdained  to  countenance 
~ w  i  h  the  Duke  of  Grafton  afpired  to  efta- 
h\','\  which  he  delivered  to  Lord  North — 
whi  i  Lord  North  was  forced  to  abandon — 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  grafps  to  his  bofom, 
and  will,  if  poilible,  depofit  in  its  long  expected 
(ancillary.  The  mape  may  be  changed,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  iimilitude  of  fubftance. 
Thofe  who  are  moft  friendly,  and  thofe  who  are 
but  lukewarm,  to  the  noble  Lord,  have  ftrong 
fufpicions.  His  opponents  to  a  man  are  decided. 
Therefore  1  have  faid  that  the  Northites  gave, 
him  a  principle. 

That 
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That  the  Foxites  gave  him  a  fcene,  is 
a  poiition  which  admits  no  queftion.  The 
noble  lord  thought  his  dignity  fomewhat 
diminifhed  by  continual  parliamentary  exer- 
tion, and  imagined  that  the  feldomer  he  ap- 
peared, he  was  like  another  Bolingbroke  *, 
'  gazed  at  like  a  comet.'  Upon  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  he  left  the  burthen  of  oppo- 
fition,  and  never  did  man  more  faithfully  or 
more  firmly  perfift  in  political  projects  than  the 
noble  Duke,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  debates 
as  a  Swifs  mountaineer  fights  for  his  liberty. 
He  hits  an  adverfary  with  every  weapon  ;  nor 
is  it  a  flam,  nor  a  figure,  nor  a  flourifh,  that 
can  difpoflefs  him.  I  have  feen  the  noble 
Duke  lofe  even  his  legs  in  argument,  and  like 
another  Witherington  he  has  battled  the  enemy 
upon  his  flumps,  until  prelates,  and  lay  peers, 
and  law  peers  were  forced  to  feek  an  ungallant 
victory  in  the  coup  de  main  of  a  diviiion. 

Upon  this  noble  perfon  refted  chiefly  the  ex- 
polition  of  the  old  fyftem  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  indeed  came 
down  upon  nice  occaiions,  with  a  well-drefled 
fpeech.  The  fpecies  of  eloquence  called  reply, 
feems   not   to  be   much   admired  by  the  noble 

*  Henry  the  Fourth. 

F   2  Lord. 
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Lord.  Reply  fubjects  moft  fpeakers  to  flip  into 
inadvertencies.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  feldom 
repeated  his  fpeech  in  the  Houfe,  without  dif- 
covering  that  fort  of  defign,  which  I  think  fits 
him  for  his  present  ftation  beffc  of  any  other 
man. 

For  inftance,  he  came  down  upon  the  firft 
day  of  the  laft  fefnons  to  fned  a  patrician  tear 
upon  the  calamity  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
whilfr  he  reprobated  the  miniftry  for  carrying 
on  the  American  war,  pronounced  a  florid  pa- 
negyric upon  the  King  for  implying  a  defire 
to  purfue  the  very  war  he  affccled  to  execrate. 
— Obferve  this  tact,  Sir,  and  tho'  you  may 
deny  candor  to  the  fenator,  the  praife  of  cun- 
ning at  leaft  is  clue  to  the  itatefman. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  likewife  came  down 
upon  the  attack  on  the  French  convoy  in  De- 
cember by  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  not  fo  much 
to  abufe  the  Admiralty  for  ignorance  of  the  fize 
of  the  French  fleet,  as  to  convey  a  proud  idea 
of  his  own  information  from  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

The  noble  Earl  alfo  came  down  upon  the 
affair  of  Mr.  lfaac  Haynes — and  whilff  Lord 
Huntingdon  attacked  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

ou 
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on  the  one  fide,  with  the  loveliefr.  afTemblage 
of  features  that  ever  foftened  the  rigor  of  an  ene- 
my, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  furrounded  him,, 
upon  the  other  fide,  with  Grotius  and  Puffen- 
dorff,  and  Coctcius ;  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  af- 
forded his  noble  friend  the  Duke  no  other 
afTiftance,  than  pronouncing  an  eulogiurn  upon 
the  greatnefs  of  Lord  Huntingdon's  ahceftry 
(an  information  perfectly  new  to  every  man 
above  and  below  the  bar)  and  directing  a  mart 
faftidious  frown  at  Lord  Stormont,  with  thefe 
important  words — "  upon  this  day,  the  4th  of 
February,  no  iyftem  of  conduct  appears  to  be 
formed  by  thefe  great  men."  Lord  Stormont  is 
any  man's  match  at  a  flare  of  emptinefs.  He 
looked  back  upon  the  noble  Earl  like  a  gilded 
calf.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  continued  almofl 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  '  A  nation's  fate  de- 
pends on  you' i  Cockadoodle  do,'    replied 

Lord  Stormont,  with  an  erectnefs  of  eye-brow, 
asid  loftinefs  of  forehead,  which  would  not  have 
dilgraced  the  elder  Veftris,  when  he  receives 
the  crown  from  the  hands  of  Creon. 

Through  thefe,  and  through  all  the  parlia* 
mentary  operations  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
you  muft  trace  a  plan,  Succefs  conftitutes  the 
merit  of  all  actions,  and  his  muft  therefore  be 

called 
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called  a  judicious  plan.  He  looked  for  the 
hour,  it  was  flow,  but  it  was  not  the  lefs  cer- 
tain. Kings  are  the  bed  judges  what  quality 
of  flatefmen  are  moil  fuitable  to  their  cabinets. 
It  is  petulant  in  Montefquieu  to  fay,  4  That 
after  all  he  cannot  help  having  fome  pity  for 
fovereigns,  who  are  generally  furrounded  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  with  knaves  and  iyco- 
phants.'  It  is  eafy  to  be  eloquent,  and  men  in 
their  clofets  may  rail  at  the  iniidious  policy  and 
treacherous  arts  of  flatefmen,  but  iniidious  po- 
licy and  treacherous  arts  are  necerYary  to  a  go- 
vernment ! 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  is  a  man  who  mud 
profper  in  a  court.  He  knows  When  to  relax, 
and  when  to  tighten  the  line.  Look  at  his 
conduct  upon  the  late  volunteer  bill  ;  6  You 
ought  to  have  power  to  force  the  people,'  faid 
Lord  Stormont — '  I  admit  your  principle,' 
replied  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  ;  *  Government, 
for  true  political  ufes,  JJjould  have  a  power 
of  compelling  the  fubject.  Your  maxim  is 
excellent ;  but  we  mud  refort  to  gentler  me- 
thods. The  policy  would  be  better  to  adopt 
bolder  means,  but  this  is  not  the  feafon.'  And 
if  you  will  enquire  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  bill,  J  believe  you  will  find,  that 

the 
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the  Earl  of  Shelbunie  admitted  the  greater 
part  of  Lord  Stormont's  amendments,  and  re- 
cognized all  his  principles  of  government. — 
Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Turner  would  cry  out, 
Alius  et  idem. 

This  necefTarily  leads  me  into  a  fhort  coml- 
deration  of  another  part  of  this  noble  Lord's 
character.  It  may  feem  ftrange  to  fay,  that  the 
man  who  is  deftitute  of  political  coniiftency, 
mould  be  endued  with  political  courage.  Yet 
I  think  the  noble  Lord  in  his  own  perfon  ablb- 
lutely  reconciles  this  apparent  paradox.  I  do 
believe  he  has  fome  mare  of  boldnefs.  It  is  to> 
this  Mr.  Burke  alluded,  when  he  affirmed  in 
the  Houle  of  Commons,  that  he  thought  \% 
twenty  times  more  dangerous  to  truft  the. 
Earl  of  Shelbunie  with  power,  than  the  old 
miniftry  ;  whilft  Lord  Mahon  kept  writhing 
$t  Mr.  Burke,  like  a  gladiator.  '  Will  you 
lift  this  Marius,  laid  Mr.  Burke,  over  the 
Metelli,  over  all  the  good  and  honefl  men  in 
England  ?  Will  you  put  power  into  the  hands 
of  Sylla  : '  Yes  certainly,  I  would  fay  (were  I 
a  member  of  that  houfe)  I  would  trull  power 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who  does  I 
mud:  confefs  refemble  Sylla.  Ad jimulanda  tie- 
gotia  altitude  ingsnli  incredibilisy  multarum  rerum 

et 
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tt  maxhne  pecunia  fargitor,  is  Salluft's  portrait ; 
and  vet  I  would  truft  power  with  the  noble 
Lord — Pefides  thinking  with  Mr.  Burke,  that 
the  littleness  of  manners,  and  mediocrity  of 
character,  which  are  the  types  of  the  prefent 
generation,  forbad  exactly  the  effects  of  the 
confidence  in  Sylla — I  know  it  is  extremely 
poffible  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbnrne  may  not 
turn  this  power  into  a  fatal  ufe.  I  know 
it  was  poffible  when  power  was  conferred 
upon  Sylla,  that  he  might  not  deluge  Rome 
with  the  blood  of  her  bell  citizens.  It  is  faid, 
that  Sylla  had  a  ftrong  mind  ?iot  to  enter  upon 
the  bloody  bufinefs  of  the  profcriptions.  If  he 
did  not  deem  it  neceflary  to  his  own  confequence 
and  fafety,  he  would  jyrobably  not  have  murdered 
thofe  heaps  of  Romans  that  make  their  hiftory 
horrible. — In  that  refpeCl  the  firh:  law  of  na- 
ture was  his  fanction. — But  furely  it  is  ftretch- 
ing  apprehenfion  too  far,  entirely  to  compare  the 
men,  and  the  fituations — our  own  pure  unian- 
guinary  fcaffblds  do  not  at  all  countenance  thefe 
fine  apprehensions. 

This  country,  I  maintain  it,  wants  a  bold  mi- 
nifter.  Could  its  hiftory  have  been  lullied  with 
the  violences  of  June  80,  had  this  noble  Lord 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  ?   How  did  the  Earl  of 

Shel- 
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Shelburne  act  upon  that  occasion  r — -Sir,  with 
the  diicernment  of  a  man  fitted  by  nature  and 
art  to  be  a  minifter,  he  declared,  '  he  did  not 
doubt,  but  government  itfelf  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  riot-, '  and  he  ftated  an  initance  to  ill uil rate 
his  conjecture. 

He  naturally  concluded  the  riot  could  never 
have  grown  into  fuch  an  alarming  magnitude, 
unlels  it  had  the  countenance  of  admin  titration. 
Had  that  noble  Lord  been  minifter,  no  judge 
would  have  been  obliged  to  torture  ftatutes,  or 
hang  fifteen  ragamuffins  upon  a  iingle indictment. 
Sir,  there  was  a  mode  of  fupprefiion  more  ob- 
vious— a  punifliment  more  convenient — Not  a 
good  citizen  will  heiitate  to  confefs,  that,  to 
vindicate  the  national  order,  ten  thouland  men 
fhould  have  fallen,  as  the  victims  of  that  vio- 
lence ;  and  I  am  forward  to  afYert,  that  the  in- 
ertnefs  of  the  army  upon  that  occafion  will  be 
an  eternal  ftain  upon  the  free  government  of 
this  country. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  juftihed  in  fufpecT> 
ing  that  adminiftration,.  To  difcredit  a  mini- 
fter is  proverbial.  There  are  times  and  cir- 
cumftances  which  forbad  a  confidence  in  any 
man.  Ne  Catoni  quidem  credendum.  I  wrill  not 
trull  even  Mr.  Fox  upon  this  occafion,  faid  Sir 

G  George 
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George  Saville.  I  mult  have  au  explicit  affur- 
ance  concerning  the  American  war.  But  whether 
the  adminiftration  of  the  year  80  were  guilty, 
or  not,  thefe  conclufions  are  fair.- — Firit,  that 
their  imbecility  upon  the  affair  of  the  riots  will 
be  a  blot  upon  our  annals. — Secondly,  that  ex- 
traordinary powers  mould  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  minifter,  and  that  the  minifter  be  a  bold 
one.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  will,  I  truft,  prove 
himfelf  a  bold  minifter.  My  only  concern  is, 
that  our  niggard  conftitution  has  fhamefully 
conftrained  the  authorities  of  his  office  ;  but  I 
have  much  reliance  upon  the  Parliament. 

Without  enduing  the  Parliament  with  the 
attribute  of  omnipotence,  in  imitation  of  Sir 
William  Blackftone,  it  is  yet  certainly  competent 
to  remedy  .that  fatal  defect  in  our  civil  form, 
which  very  often  binds  up  the  hands  of  a  mini- 
fter, and  only  leaves  him  the  mortification  of 
{peculating  in  private,  what  he  dares  not  pub- 
licly execute.  Does  any  man  doubt  the  tem- 
per of  the  Senate  ?  Is  any  man  mad  enough 
to  imagine,  that  the  temporary  triumphs,  the 
partial  victories  of  laft  March,  have  entirely 
annihilated  the  great  principle  of  Parliament — 
the  great  principle  of  human  nature  ?  Corrup- 
tion can  only  die  of  a  fupernatural  death.  The 
fucceis  of  thole,  who,  in  the  laft  winter,  bar- 
baron  fly 
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baroufly  checked  the   fpring  that  gives   energy 
and  animation   to  political    movements   in  this 
country   did  certainly   aftouiih   the  world  ;   yet 
their  victory  was  dearly  bought,  and  no  miracle 
accompanied  their  glory.      The  ftamina  are  yet 
m  a   itate  of  wholeness.       They  only   wait  a 
little  cultivation   to  vegetate  in   full  fecundity, 
and  bloom  out  again  in  their  antient  vigour  and 
mellownels.      Human   nature  is    not  very  fub- 
ject  to  extraordinary  converfions,   and  Jugurtha 
and    Sir    Robert   Waln.le   will   ftill    maintain 
their  ftation  among  moral   philofophers.      Om- 
nia  mart  ales  pecunia  aggrediu;Uiu\~Slm  may 

think,  and  ftammer,  and  flutter,  and  doubt,  but 
they  W1H  decide  afoer  ail>  a.ld  thQy  wiI1  ^.^ 

with  the  ruling  paffion,      Vkh  in  avido  ingenlo 
pravum  confilium. 

Was  the  great  and  mining  feature  of  Parlia- 
ment  impaired  or  altered   upon  the  motion  re- 
lative to   Mr.  Rigby   lad  Juu    ?      So  far  from 
it,   that  the   houie,   which  for  two  months  be- 
fore exhibited  a  iolitary  a<pedt  of    depopulated 
benches,   could   icarceiy  contain    the  crowd  of 
ienators,    who  came  accoutred  vvtth   wry  faces, 
Mike   Herod's   hang-dogs    in  old   tapeftry,'  to 
give  a  home  thruft  to  that  impious  mi/iionary, 
who  threatened  ruin  to  their  antient  tenets,  and 
mediated   the  deftruction  of  their  old  religion. 

G   2  —Per- 
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—Perhaps  a  final  thruft— The  report  of  a  dif- 
folution  was  then   current.      It  is  probable  the 
adminiftration   of  that   day   imagined   the    na- 
tion would  not   be  the  worie  if  a  certain  dials 
of  fenators   returned   to   their  counting-houies, 
and  manfion-feats  near  the  capital.     But  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that   the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
has  no  fuch  defign.      The  genius  of  the  prefer* 
parliament   is   well   known.      Characters  more 
capable  are  not  eafily  found.      Much  addrefs  is 
neceiTary    to    feduce   a    virgin  — the    ftrumpet 
yields  to  every  libertine  that  pays  for  her  pro- 
stitution.      The    Earl    of    Shelburne    is    con- 
vinced, it  is  not  every  good  man  in  the  Lower 
Houfe,    who   can   twice    in   two    years   afford 
the   fum    of  four  thoufand   pounds    for  a  feat 
in  parliament,  efpecially  when  contraftors  bills, 
&c.   do   apparently    preclude    him    from    ferv- 
ing   his   country  in  the  way   moil:   luitable  to 
his  own  wifnes.      From  you  at   lead  I  (hall  -not 
hear,  «  that  the  parliament  will  not  dare  to  be- 
tray  the   intereft  of  the  nation,'   I    have  your 
own  words  publicly  delivered  in  the  ienate,  how 
far  it  is   poiiible   for  a  parliament  to   go  to  the 
very   excels  of  political  infamy.       In  the  year 
1770  you   aiTerted,   *  that  the   majority   of  the 
Houfe  'of  Commons  were  traitors' — and  when  I 
am  convinced  that  the  prefent  parliament  have 
given  lb  many  proofs  of  fuperior   confiftency, 

wiidom, 
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*&®Wni  and  virtue,  that  their  integrity  mould 
not  be  queftioned,  it  will  be  a  greater  happinrfl 
to  me  to  place  a  confidence  in  their  honefty, 
than  to  live  in  a  perfuafioti  that  they  can  equal 
the  profligacy  of  any  of  their  predectflurs. 

The   bills  palled   iaft  feffions,   for  excluding 
certain   members,    and    for    reftraining   certain 
mlnifters,  are  fuppoled  by  fome  good  people  to 
defeat  the  poihbility  of  corruption.    It  cannot  be 
denied  that  thefe  bills  render  political  iedudioii 
a  more  difficult  talk.      But  where  is  the  man 
of  truth,  and  plain  ienie,  who  mail  affirm  that 
corruption  is  impracticable  ?     Some  of  the  bills 
are  worded  with  all  imaginable  caution,  and  it 
muft   be  admitted,  that  a  Firft  Lord    of   the 
Treafury   cannot,  with   very  great  amplitude, 
praftife  the  old  trade  of  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion, without  committing  a  perjury.     But  fure- 
ly  even   this    is  a  trifling   impediment    in   the 
great  career  of  (o  afpiring  a  mimfter  as  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne— a  political  oath  at  the  Treafury 
fhould  be  as  much  a  matter  of  form  as  a  com- 
mercial oath  at  the  Cuftom-houfe ;  <  a  politician 
has   always  twa   confeiences:     There  are  inge- 
nious  modes   of  evading   any    law.      It  is  the 
glory   of  Englim  judges  (tho'  a  great  foreign 
writer  has  reproached  them  with  it  as  a  crime) 
to  attend  to  the  letter,  and  connder  the  ini 

of 
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of  an  act  of  parliament  as  a  fecondary  object. 
Can  a  minifter  have  any  example  more  auguft, 
any  fanclion  more  venerable,  than  the  unfpotted 
practice  of  Britim  judges  ?  And  furely  no  ftatef- 
man  can  be  fuch  a  botch  at  logical  diftinctions, 
as  not  to  find  a  convenient  polition  to  entrench 
himfelf  behind  the  letter,  whilft  the  Jpirit  of  a 
law  might  wafte  away,  like  the  fpirit  of  Plato 
in  his  vifionary  republic. 

From  an  expedient  management  of  the  parlia- 
ments, the  Earl  of  Shelburne  will,  I  truft,  obtain, 
not  only  a  great  enlargement  of  power,   but  a 
fandion  for  ltretches  of  power,  when  neceflary. 
Weak  men  fuppofe  that  the  Lower  Houfe  can- 
not, through  any  temptation  whatever,   fupport 
his  adminiftration,   inafmuch  as  the  noble  Lord 
has   been  at  all   times  wantonly  forward  to  dif- 
parage    the  democratic  branch  of  the   conftitu- 
tion;   and  even  in  the  lait  feffions,  has  taunted 
that  body  with  the   epithets  of  <  a  petty  arifto- 
cracy,  a  feptennial   nobility,'  Sec. — When  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  affects  the  proper  feelings  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  I  have  not  a  doubt  they 
will  fhew  a  very  natural  fpirit.    A  point  of  ava- 
rice  could    not   fail    to   create  a   conteit,   but  I 
cannot  iufpeft  them  of   lb  improvident   a   re- 
venge as  quarrelling  with  a  Pirft  Lord  of  the 
Trealury,   upon  a   mere  queftion  of  ambition. 

And 
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And  this  is  the  golden  hour  of  opportunity  for 
a  great  minifter  to  perpetrate  great  defigns.  Fa- 
cility in  general  accompanies  felicity,  and  no 
man  can  fay  that  the  Englifh  do  not  feem  to  be 
a  happy  people.  There  wa3  a  cowardly  fenfe  of 
danger  in  the  Roman  republic,  which  we  dis- 
dain to  feel.  They  had  confidence,  it  is  true, 
in  the  midftof  diftrefs,  but  they  were  the  mod 
fhamefully  appreheniive  people  in  the  world. 
The  hiftorian  tells  you,  that  Rome  (hook  to 
her  center,  upon  the  lois  of  a  battle,  even  to 
Africa.  Met  us  at  que  meror  clvitatem  invafere, 
pars  dolere  pro  gloria  imperii,  pars  timere  liber- 
tatiy  omnes  trifiitia  invajit,  fe/linare,  trepidarey 
affiitlare  fefe,  omnia  pavere,  fuperbia  atjue  de- 
licti s  omijfis.  You  oblerve,  Sir,  that  they  feared 
even  foreign  calamity  had  endangered  their  do- 
meftic  liberty,  and  coniidered  their  fame  and 
freedom  as  blended  together. 

But  with  us — there  is  a  noble  negligence,  a 
fort  of  generous  contempt,  and  illiiftrious  in- 
difference to  public  meafures  and  incidents,  that 
tho'  three  thoufand  veteran  troops  were  cap- 
tured, three  million  of  iuojeds  loft  to  the 
crown,  and  thirteen  colonies  difmemoered  from 
the  empire,  all  is  frolic,  and  mirth,  and  gaiety 
— The  commerce  of  perfumes  at  leaft  does  not 
flacken ;  nor  is  the  elegant  and  liberal  art  of  a 
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French  dancer  the  lefs  fure  of  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  patronage  of  the  Englifh  gentry.  (Thefe 
remarks  are  vulgar,  but  who  can  difpute  them?) 
Pluto  and  Epicurus  ieem  our  only  deities.  Re- 
view the  opera-houfe  upon  the  rum  of  Corn- 
wallis —  you  would  imagine  the  tempie  of 
Janus  had  been  ihut  up,  and  that  Mars  was 
only  engaged  in  cuckolding  Vulcan  :  while  the 
Britiih  theatre  was  perhaps  entirely  defcrted, 
and  Shakefpeare  and  Congreve  abandoned  for 
Simonet  and  Metaftafio. 

Our  glory  is,  that  what  others  have  done 
from  expediency,  we  do  from  election .  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  blinded  the  city  of  Paris  with  tourna- 
ments and  feftivities,  at  the  very  time  his  own 
and  Madam  Maintenon's  jewels  were  fold  by 
public  auction  at  Amfterdam. — His  gaiety  was 
artful,  ours  is  entirely  natural.  Royal  per- 
ibnages  are  very  active  in  our  paftimes  likewife, 
but  whom  I  fincerely  acquit  of  having  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  for  a  model,  or  of  being  im- 
pelled by  any  political  motive  under  heaven. 

Such,  or  nearly  fuch,  was  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Sylla  * — completely    fuch    in    the  days  of 

*  Urbcm  vcnalem,  et  mature  perituram,  fi  emptorem  in- 
venciit. 
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Ctfifar.  Such  was  Thebes,  and  fuch  was  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Philip.  That  Athens,  where  the 
bare  found  of  appropriating  to  the  calamities  of 
the  (late,  a  fmall  part  of  the  itock-purfe  for 
public  amufements,  created  an  abfolute  rebellion. 

The  fubjec~t,  Sir,  upon  which  I  addrefs  you, 
contains  much  matter,  and  a  vail  complexity 
of  argument.  It  imperceptibly  leads  to  di- 
grelTion.  I  fear  that  all  I  have  faid  is  not  ap- 
pofite  to  the  plan  of  defending  Lord  Shel- 
burne  ;  but  I  have  not  deviated  wantonly,  and 
mail  be  more  in  order  for  the  remainder  of  this 
letter. 

THE  ANTAGONISTS  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  will  no  doubt  arrogate  an  infinite  me- 
rit to  thcmielves,  for  havi  ig  act- d  towards  the 
people  precifely  as  they  engaged  +o  net.  G>'eat 
promifes  lellen  civdit,  laid  Mr.  Burke.  Malta 
fidem  prom/fa  leva/it.  They  have  a  right  to 
fay — we  gave  juftice  to  Ireland,  and  (he  gave 
us  in  return  an  unufual  gratitude*,  an  accef- 
fion  of  itrength  equal  to  ten  mips  oi  the  line. — 
Had  our  advice  been  accepted  an  ope;.  and  ho- 
nourable conduct  (liould  have  been  h:id  towards 


*  If  Ireland  is  not  dtisfied,  her  difcontent  is  not  charge- 
able upon  the  Rockinghnai  adminiftration.  They  recogiv.^ed 
her  rights  exactly  in  the  way  foe  fcrejeribed. 

H  America. 
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America.  How  far  we  were  right  in  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  with  her,  look  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  to  the  rejection 
of  all  overtures  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and 
the  refufal  of  a  paffport  for  Philadelphia  to  his 
kcretary — We  mould  have  acted  to  all  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  empire  with  equity  and  li- 
berality. The  only  mode  of  regaining  the  con- 
fidence of  our  fellow-fubjects  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  is  to  treat  them  as  the  citizens 
of  a  free  ffcate,  and  not  as  the  (laves  of  tyranny. 
Melius  vifum  amicos  qaam  fervos  querere,  tutiuf- 
quc  rati  volentibus,  quam  coaclis  imperitare. — We 
gave  the  nation  a  contractors  bill,  a  revenue- 
officers  bill,  a  civil  lift  bill*. — Out  of  office, 
we  reprobated  the  corruption  of  parliament ;  in 
office  we  exhibited  a  ipectacle,  new  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  our  country.  The  minjfter  of  the  day 
(Mr.  Fox)  decrying  the  influence  of  the  crown , 
and  fupporting  the  power  of  the  people  upon  the 
treajury  bench — We  went  into  government  with 
pure  hearts,  we  left  it  with  pure  hands. — Thefe 
are  the  methods  by  which  we  give  the  lie  to 
thoie  who  called  it  unconilitutional  in  Mr.  Pox 
to  appear  upon  a  Huf  tings  in  open  day,  to  re- 
commend a  man  of  tried  probity  to  the  free 
choice   of   his  conftituents.      It  they  were  in- 

*   I  will   venture  to  fay,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  re- 
vilcrs  of  this  bill  never  read  it. 
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deed  enemies  to  Mr.  Fox  who  traduced  him 
upon  this  occation,  and  faid-,  '  How  would  he 
have  bellowed  had  Lord  North  appeared  upon  a 
hu  flings  ?' — it  ferves  only  to  prove  an  old  por- 
tion, that  a  fooliih  foe,  is  a  real  friend.  I 
think  Mr.  Fox  hardly  needs  to  have  better  ad- 
vocatcs  than  fuch  revilers.  Their  political 
conduct  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  regard  for  the 
conilitution.  The  tenor  of  their  whole  li 
puts  it  out  of  all  queflion. 

Lord  North  upon  a  huftings  ! — He,  who  for 

twelve  years  fupported  the  moil:  pernicious 
iyftem  of  government  that  ever  marked  the 
fate  of  any  unhappy  country,  not  exceptiug 
any  period  of  the  moil  rapid  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  who,  in  {even  years,  dis- 
membered the  moil:  powerful  ftate  of  the  mo- 
dern world,  by  the  moft  univerfal  fy <lem  of 
corruption  that  chihonours  the  hiilory  of  Britain. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  infamous  glory  of 
his  moft  extended  turpitude,  yields  as  much  to 
Lord  North,  as  the  wealtii  of  the  ilate,  in  the 
time  of  the  former,  exceeded  the  riches  of  go- 
vernment under  the  latter  minifter.  Was  there 
one  queftion  of  public  policy  decided  in  either 
Houie,  during  his  adminiitration,  but  by  the 
palpable  influence  ofpofitive  bribery?  Was 
there  a  county  or   city  election,  in   which   he 
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did  not  interfere  ?  Was  there  a  contemptible 
borough  in  the  whole  kingdom  which  he  did 
not  purchafe,  or  endeavour  to  purchafe  r  Is 
it  any  fatisfaclion  that  he  was  not  in  per/on 
upon  the  various  theatres  of  corruption  >  Lord 
North's  body  is  unweildy,  but  a  Firll  Lord  of 
the  Treaiury  has  myftical  faculties.  His  in- 
fluence is  omniprefe.nt.  How  did  he  act  in 
the  very  county  of  which  he  is  Lord  Lieute- 
nant ?  His  faithful  Commons  (for  no  partial 
diftribution  of  a  loan  had  then  made  them  faith- 
lefs)  acouitted  him,  it  is  true,  of  having  di- 
rectly interfered.  But  I  appeal  to  the  under- 
Handing  of  the  public.  Was  there  in  this  na- 
tion one  man  of  honour  and  good  fenfe,  who 
did  not  in  his  confcience  believe  that  Maurice 
Lloyd  went  to  Milbourne  Port,  to  undermine 
the  intereft  of  Temple  Luttrell  by  the  defire  of 
Lord  North  ?  I  fay,  was  there  ?  B^cauie  the 
matter  has  been  fince  put  out  of  all  queftion. 

That  only  one  acknowledged  minion  mould 
be  returned  at  the  general  election,  was  as  necef- 
iary  to  the  public  credit  of  Lord  North,  as  it 
was  requisite  to  the  private  purfe  of  Mr.  Med- 
licott  that  he  ihould  (when  all  was  quiet)  accept 
theChiltem  hundreds.  But  the  train  of  mea- 
sures, by  which  Mr.  Luttrell's  petition  mifcar- 
iled,  was  bafe  and  infamous  beyond  all  con- 
ception. 
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ceprion.  I  do  not  impeach  the  committee. 
Perhaps  they  decided  up  to  the  fpirit  of  their 
oaths.  The  fhameful  arts  practiied  to  defeat 
the  petitioner  were  probably  out  of  their  know- 
J  ■,  but  they  mould  be  recorded  for  public 
information,  and  parliamentary  example.  The 
moil  fhameful  advantage  was  taken  of  the  di- 
ftrellcs  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  and  the 
people  at  large  will  be  mocked  to  hear  that  a 
witnefs  *,  amply  fufficient  to  overthrow  the 
opponents  of  Air.  Luttrell,  was  iecreted  in  a 
houfe  at  Lambeth,  until  the  petition  was  de- 
cided, and  afterwards  recompenfed  with  a  ge- 
nerality that  far  exceeded  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Medhcott,    and   not   at   all   difgraceful   to    the 

muni  licence  of  the  treaiurv. 

j 

That  the  clafs  of  politicians,  who  have  made 
it  a  merit  in  Lord  North,  not  to  appear  upon 
a  huttings,  mould  traduce  Mr.  Fox  for  doing 
fo,  is  a  circumtlance  which  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  he  will  never  lament.  Such  enmi- 
ties never  fail  to  be  uieful.  But  whilft  Eng- 
lishmen have  hearts,  and  hands  to  execute  the 
wiflies  of  their  hearts,  a  minifler  like  Lord 
North  will  not  dare  to  appear  upon  a  huflings 
in  the  city  of  Weftrn'mfler.      And  if  Mr.  Fox 

*  This  creature's  name  is  Hyde. 

(who 
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(who  has  overturned  that  abominable  fyftem  of 
universal  corruption,  the  political  Hercules  who 
destroyed  the  political  Hydra)  fhould  ever  tread 
in  the  footfteps  of  Lord  North,  as  a  minifter 
of  this  country,  I  wifh,  when  he  appears  at  a 
place  of  election,  he  may  meet  a  fate  as  much 
worfe  than  the  death  of  Raviiiac,  as  the  affaffift 
of  a  good  king,  is  a  more  innocent  character, 
than  the  murderer  of  a  glorious  conflitution. 

The  -antaspnifts  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburnc 
will  afk,  What  has  the  noble  Lord  done  for 
the  people  ?  Nothing — but  he  has  promiled 
every  thing.  '  Thefe  bills  (fays  Mr.  Fox)  are 
pigmies  to  his  promifes,  but  they  are  giants  to 
his  performances.'  They  will  urge  further, 
can  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  mew  his  face,  con- 
victed as  he  ftands  of  flagrant  falfehood,  as  to 
Mr.  Fox's  reugnation*  by  the  according  voices 
of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  General  Conway, 
Lord  John  Cavendifh,  Lord  Keppel,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  indeed  by  his  own  con- 
feffion.  How  can  that  minuter  retain  his 
ftation,  who  has  not  the  confidence  of  any 
part  of  his  Majefty's  dominions,  who  is  ac- 
culed  by  all  his  enemies,  and  whom  no  friend 
da-.-ev  to  vindicate.  •  On  the  9th  of  July  he 
was   ftigmatized  in    the    llouie  of  Commons, 

as 
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lis  a  minifter  without  merit  or  genius,  as  a 
man  without  truth  or  fidelity,  and  not  a  foul 
rofe  to  ipeak  in  his  behalf,  but  one  impotent 
individual,  at  the  clofe  of  the  debate,  whofe 
defence  was  damnation.  To  thofe  I  have  but 
one  anfwer.  So  long  as  he  maintains  his  pre- 
fent  fituation,  juft  fo  long  I  allow  him  merit. 
The  miniiter  who  promifed  every  thing,  and 
performed  nothing — who  overturned  his  friends, 
and  increafed  his  own  power  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment, is  in  my  opinion  the  true  genius  of 
mmiffer.  You  may  fay,  it  is  treachery,  and 
rail  at  cunning.  You  may  quote  Bacon  and 
Bolingbroke  againft  it,  fay  it  is  left-handed — it 
is  the  low  mimic  of  wifdom — it  defeats  itfelf  in 
the  end,  and  fo  on  :  yet,  Sir,  I  affirm,  it  is 
the  great  and  fuperior  talent  for  a  minifter  of 
thefe  times. 

The  noble  Earl  is  fond  of  cant  terms.  I 
will  give  him  one  which  has  been  popular  in 
the  nation  ever  fince  the  9th  of  lafr,  July.  It  is 
called  a  fay  famous  for  his  infamy.  The  mini- 
fter of  England  reprobated,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  with  all  that  can  degrade  a  man 
and  a  politician,  without  a  defender,  without 
a  friend.  And  yet  who  is  it  can  pofitively  fay 
that  there  may  not  be,  after  all  this,  in  the 
world    (though    not    in    Kerry    or   Wiltlhire) 
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fome  perfon  who  can  fpeak  well  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  ?     A  bad  character  mould  not  be  the 
ruin  of  a  minifter.     Mazarin  was  the  idol  of  the 
court,    at   the  time    he   was  detcfted   all   over 
France,   and  obliged  to  quit  the   kingdom.      I 
think  in   principle   he    reiembles  the   Earl    of 
Shelburne, — for  fimilarity  of  fortune,    I   affect 
no  prophecy.       If   the   Earl    of  Shelburne    is 
hated,   the  people   is    giddy,   and  1  do   not  ue- 
fpair  to  fee  a  plenty  of   pane  gyr' its    if  art  up 
even  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons   this  next   fef- 
Hons.      The  noble  Lord,   as  Mr.  Lee  remark- 
ed, is  in  the  way  of  making  friends — and  will 
not,   I   am  lure,  mifapply  the  patronage  of  the 
treafury  upon  this  icore.      His  iriends  too  will 
have  one  great  advantage  over  the  panegyrifts  of 
Lord  North.      A    lover's  tongue  never  faulters 
fo  much,  as  before  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
I  have  feen   the   blooming  Mr.   St.  John    lan- 
guifh   down  even  while   he   caft  the   thurible, 
with     the    fmoaking     incenfe  ;    and    many   a 
time,    when    the  gracious  divinity  was   fnuff- 
ing  up  the  perfume,   has  the  prieft  fainted  un- 
der the  weight  of  the   facrifice.     The  Earl  of 
Shelburne's  friends,  unawed  by  his  preience  in 
the  Lower  Houfe,  will  have  none  of  thefe  em- 
barraflments  to  encounter.       Flattery  fucceeds 
heft  in  fiction   (according  to  Waller,   who  was 
certainly  a  judge)  and  1  hope  to  hear  many  a 

fplendid 
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fplendid  eulogium  upon  the  Earl  of  Shelburne* 
this  winter  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

With  fome  people  Colonel  Barfe  is  accufable 
for  his  filence  upon  the  9th  of  July  ;   but  I  can 
well  acquit  him — To  him  at  lead  it  was  a  try- 
ing hour,    and  it  was  natural  the  patron  mould 
be  abibrbed  in  the   penfion.      I  have  got  thef'e 
three  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,   for 
twenty  years  laborious  duty  in  parliament,  laid 
Colonel   Barre.       That's    wrong,     replies    the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,   the  next  day  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers.      The  Colonel  gets  this  penfion,   be- 
caufe  all  the  good  /  have  already  done,   and  all 
the  bleffings  I   mall  yet  bring  upon  this  nation 
derive  from  him.      I  am  in  the  way  of  a  Mef- 
fiah,   and   '   owe  all  to  him  that  sent 

ME.' My  conduit,   lays  the  Colonel  again, 

upon  General  Warrants  in  the  Houfe  deprived 
me  of  my  rank  in  the  army,  my  government 
and  military  emoluments.  This  pennon  is  given 
me  as  a  compenfation. — Wrong,  replies  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  :  He  get  this  penfion  as  a 
bargain  for  Mr.  Burke's  getting  the  paymafter- 
fhip.  Lord  Rockingham  was  the  propofer  of 
it — That's  a  flat  falfhood*  cries  Mr.  Burke 
(who  has  fometimes  a  downright  plain  mode  of 
talking)  I  appeal  to  Lord  John  Cavendifh. — ■ 
The  matter  originated    with   Lord  Shelburne, 

I  fcys 
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fays  Lord  John.  I  never  heard  of  its  being  in 
lieu  of  {he  paymafierfhip. — The  noble  Earl 
talked  of  this  penfion,  cries  Mr.  Fox,  before 
the  miniftry  was  absolutely  formed. — This  and 
all  he  has  laid  yefterday  concerning  my  resigna- 
tion, are  no  more  nor  lcfs  than  direct  and  pal- 
pable deviations  from  truth,  and  1  fhall  prove 
them  fo. 

The  fact  is  fimply  this — Colonel  Barre  de- 
rived neither  his  government  nor  military  emo- 
luments originally  from  length  of  fervice,  nor 
eminence  of  merit  in  the  army.  He  owed 
them,  exactly  as  he  does  his  penfion,  to  his 
conduct  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  his 
friends  were  in  adminiflration.  He  oppofed  a 
fucceeding  miniffry,  and  loft  his  places.  I  am 
not  going  to  juflify  his  removal,  but  every 
man  knows,  this  very  policy  has  been  the  ge- 
neral practice  of  moil  administrations  in  this 
country.  And  if  the  Colonel's  claim  to  a  pen- 
fion were  really  examined  and  then  admitted, 
two  hundred  men  might  ftart  up  to-morrow 
with  equal  rights,  upon  the  lame  principle.  A 
few  arguments  of  this  fort  would  have  greatly 
puzzled  the  Colonel. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Barre,  '  that  honour 
lias,  its  delicacies.'    You  fpoke  emphatically.    '  I 

vow 
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vow  to  God,   if  there  is  one  honed  fenfihle  man 
in  this  houfe,  who  would  fay  that  1  did  not  de- 
ferve  this  pennon,  I  would  never  takea.millmg 
of  it.'      Truth  is  one  of  the  loveheft  qualities 
of  honour.    *And  I  aik  you  asa"man  of  honour, 
do    vou   helieve    there  was  one  honed  ienfible 
man'   in   that    Houfe    (thofe   who  concurred  in 
the    meafure  excepted)  who  in   his   confcience 
thought  vou   defer ved  that   penfion,  fituated  as 
you   then  were,    and  circumitanced  as  this  un- 
happy country  is  at  this  time  ?    If  you  fry  Tes 
I  fay  No.      I  do  affirm  that  it  was  not  the  with 
of  that  Houfe,  nor  is  it  of  the  nation,  that  you 
mould  get  a  penfion,  whild  they  who  had  lupenor 
claims,   and  fuperior  neceffities,   never  received, 
nor  ever  fought  (to  their  honour  be  it  fpoken)  a 
fmo-le  pound.     There  is  no  ground  for  cenfure 
upon  the  feceding  party  as  to  this :   a  proviiioii 
for  an  old  friend  (however  they  may  fdently  dit- 
anprove  the  meafure)  was  too  ungracious  a  caufe 
for  conted.      But  the    fad  is,   that    the   power 
of  thi;  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  or 
Sheiburne,   and  every   incident    imce   the    mo- 
ment he  law  the  King  laft  March,  to  tins  hour, 
confirms  it.     Mr.  Coke  it  feems  heartily  regrets 
not  dividing  the  houfe.  'Had  he  done  fo,  Colonel 
Barre  would  have  had  as  much  occatiou  as  Mr. 
Dyfon,  in  days  of  yore,  to  ling  the  Lamenta- 
J  I   2  tions 
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tions  of  Jeremy  the  prophet ;  but  fortunately 
for  him  the  magic  monoiyllable  decided  his 
fortune. 

The  Colonel  however  is  a  grateful  man.  He 
retired  twice  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  thought  his 
countenance  told  me,  as  he  returned  by  the 
Speaker's  chair,  that  the  recruit  mult  be  fent 
to  drill.  At  length  the  Atlas  or  the  hour  did 
ftart  up,  but  not  a  lyllable  fell  from  him  in  de- 
fence of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  On  the  con- 
trary he  funk  the  noble  Lord  deeper  in  the 
mire  than  all  his  enemies.  Would  Cato  have 
taken  Cataline  for  his  colleague,  faid  Mr.  Pitt 
(admitting  the  implication  in  its  full  force) 
— Yes,  replied  Mr.  Burke,  "  A  good  man,  for 
a  grrat  end,  will  fufFer  the  lefs  to  avoid  the 
greater  evil.  Cato  might  have  taken  Cataline 
for  his  colleague,  as  Cicero  abfolutely  united 
with  Antony,  there  are  iealons  of  public  peril 
when  the  greateft  oppoiites  muft  be  reconciled 
for  the  public  lafety.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne 
was  the  mefienger  to  us  from  his  Majefty,  and 
we  admitted  him,  not  from  choice  but  necef- 
fity." 

It  is  faid,  that  Mr.  Pitt  (whofe  merit  fcems 
to  confift  much  more  in  a  felection  of  elegant 

Ian- 
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language,  and  a  placid  flyle  of  elocution,  than 
in  any  great  vigour  of  imagination,  or  fagacitv 
of  intellect)  will  probably  adminifler  but  little 
confequence  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne's  admini- 
stration. Mr.  Pitt  profcribed  himfelf  from  all 
inferior  flations,  and  proclaimed  his  difqualifi- 
cation  for  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  It  was  a 
talk  fitted  for  the  earl  of  Shelburne  to  reconcile 
the  fcruple  and  gratify  the  vanity  at  the  fame  time. 
The  moil  extended  knowledge  in  the  mere 
theory  of  politics  is  luppofed  to  be  not  half  fo 
necellary  to  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  a 
kingdom,  and  with  all  its  refources.  Sjudy, 
unaccompanied  by  great  experience,  can  hard- 
ly confer  tnefe  advantages.  But  the  difficulties 
of  the  office  enhance  the  flattery  to  the  officer. 
Mr.  Pitt  perhaps  was  irritated  by  the  lofs  of 
his  brother's  bill,  and  yet  no  common  offer 
could  feduce  him.  But  this  was  a  temptation 
which  mull  have  braced  the  mattered  finews  of 
old  age,  and  very  naturally  melted  the  green 
fortitude  of  afpiring  youth.  His  rank  in  all 
the  future  adminiflrations  of  which  he  may  be  a 
part,  was  defined  at  once.  The  glory  of  tran- 
fcending  even  his  father  was  not  to  be  refilled. 
He  held  not  the  reins  of  nature,  and  could  not, 
Jike  Jofhua,  lengthen  out  the  day  Such  an- 
other 
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other  hour  could  never  occur.  A  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  at  twenty-four  was  brilliant 
beyond  the  vulgar  records  of  civil  dignity. 
There  is  a  iplendid  boldnefs  in  great  attempts 
which  excites  our  wonder,  and  we  excufe  the 
folly  of  Phaeton,  in  the  magnitude  of  his  am- 
bition. 

To  paffion  therefore,  and  not  to  principle,  are 
his  admirers  willing  to  impute  the  union  of 
Mr.  Pitt  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  Friend* 
fhip  was  not  the  bafe  of  their  coalefcence, 
and  w7ill  be  no  impediment  to  their  leparation. 
Friendfhip,  fays  Cicero,  is  a  rarity  amongft 
ftateimen*.  It  is  probable,  that  no  great  afib- 
ciation  of  fentiments  connects  him  with  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  and  the  friends  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  friends  of  the  confutation  Hill 
truft,  that  he  will  fend  no  buiy  meflenger  to 
the  venerable  (hade  of  great  Achilles,  with  the 
fad  tale,  '*  that  Pyrrhus  is  degenerate  -j-'« 

If  great  and  good  men  will  not   fupport  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne's  adminiftration,    the   very 

*  Verse  amicitinc  rari'lime  inveniuntur  in  lis,  qui  in  honori- 
bus,  reque  publiea,  \  .rfuntur. 

■f  Referres  ergo  hsec  et  nuncius  ibis 

Pelida  genitori  :  iili  me:t  triftia  fadta, 
Ltgencicmqiic  NcoptoJemiim  narrare  memento.        Virg. 
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converfe  of  character  will  anfwer  his  end  juft  as 
well.  The  noble  Lord's  iituation  is  moft  ac- 
commodating, and  if  little  bad  men  prolong 
his  power,  he  will  compound  for  their  virtu  5. 
— Let  him  be  fupported,  he  cares  not  how.  The 
maxim  reprobated  by  the  Foxites  *  is  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne's  maxim  entirely — to  retain  power 
by  any  means. — Aid  is  welcome  to  him  from 
all  quarters.  He  would  detach  no  lefs  a  peribn 
than  an  Irifh  Earl  to  gain  a  news-paper  to  his 
intereft  ;  and  whilft  (for  the  fake  of  form)  he 
refilled  an  audience  to  one  editor,  he  beftowed 
one  hundred  pounds  upon  an  other  editor.  He 
knew  the  firft  hated,  and  fuppofed  the  iecond 
it  not  hate  him;  thus  he  balanced  the  pof- 
iibie  fidelity  of  the  one,  againft  the  pofitive  enmity 
of  the  other.  But  there  is  always  a  refource  in 
the  principles  of  a  mean  politician.  Where  there 
is  no  decent  pride  there  can  be  no  honeft  paffion. 
A  hint  given  in  private,  to  the  editor  rejected 
in  public,  produced  the  effect;  and,  from  being 
the  moft  clamorous  againft  him,  he  fuddenly 
feels  a  zeal,  like  infpiration,  in  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne's  favour.  I  could  be  more  explicit  upon 
this  fubject  ;  but  for  confidence  perhaps  I  have 
faid  enough  ;   for   the   full  fact,    infinitely  too 

»  Fle&ere  fi  neques  fuperos,  Acheronta  movebo, 

little. 
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little.  When  Mr.  Fox  was  fecretary  of  {late,  the 
greater  number  of  the  news-papers  were  offered 
to  him.  I  underfland  his  remark  was — «  That 
he  could  only  fear  their  friendfhip,  their  abufe 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  him.'  All 
the  world  will  allow,  that  their  acknowledged 
talents  and  untainted  probity  deferved  a  better 
countenance.  To  this  reply  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
to  the  generous  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  the  public  is  indebted  for  all  the  argu- 
ment and  wit  which  have  lately  occupied  thefe 
prints,  compared  to  the  frile  of  which,  the 
fcurrility  of  Billingigate  has  the  refinement  of 
St.  James's*  They  are  indeed  eminent  in  the 
public  efteem,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  material 
to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  So  much  the  more, 
as  feveral  of  them  have  been  thefe  ten  years 
pail  reprefenting  the  noble  Lord,  as  a  public  in- 
cendiary, the  father  of  rebellion,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  ftate. 

But  this  is  attributable  to  his  art  in  working 
wonders. — It  is  fortunate  that  he  was  not 
born  in  an  age  when  witchery  was  perfecuted 
through  godlinefs.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  has 
wrought  another  miracle,  which  yields  to  no- 
thing iince  the  days  of  apoftolic  converlion. 

Sir 
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Sir  James  Lowthf.r  gives  the  King  a 
flip  of  the  line,  full  manned,    at  his  own  ex-pence. 

Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  low 
doubts  and  fordid  conjectures  which  have  been 
propagated  Upon  this  event.  I  do  not  mention 
the  report  either  that  this  gift  is  off-red  upon 
the  chance  of  a  peace,  an!  the  mips  never  be- 
ing half  flnifn-d — or  that  it  is  tne  bargain  for 
a  peerage. — or  that  it  is  an  act  of  cunning  in 
"the  Earl  of  Shelburne;  and  that  the  money  is 
to  come  from  the  treaiury — nor  to  quote  the 
poet  upon  Sir  James, 

1  Now  faves  the  nation,  andnowrfaves  a  groat.' 

But  with  a  view  to  give  my  contempt  to  the 
whole  ftia^  of  iuipicions — the  charaaer  of  Sir 
James  Lowther  is  the  ampieft  refutation  of 
e<  ,-  charge.  When  I  confider  th  virtue  of 
his  heart  and  the  wifdom  of  his  .ad  :  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  morals  and  the  expanfi  m  of  his 
mind:  his  honourable  conduct  in  ail  his  private 
duties ;  his  exactnefs,  punctuality,  and  rectitude 
in  all  his  commercial  dealings :  his  long  life  of 
private  faith  and  public  probity — I  mull:  take 
the  a6t  precilely  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  deed  of 
pure  andfpotlefs  patriotism. 

K  Such 
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Sucii  an  event,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
might  have  brought  fufpicions  of  forcery  upon 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  But  this  is  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  why  mould  any  man  won- 
der that  the  Earl  of  Bute's  fon-in-law  mould 
prefent  the  crown  with  fuch  a  gift,  when  Lord 
Shelburne  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  are  of  the 
royal  cabinet.  The  illuminations  which  brighten 
upon  the  world  from  the  King's  council  are 
wonderful.  His  Majdfty's  prefent  Lord  Privy 
Seal  concurs  in  employing  the  fon  of  Samuel 
Vaughan  to  negociate  a  peace  for  England  at 
the  Court  of  Verfailles. — Adieu  to  prejudice  for 
evermore. 

Good  nature  is  ever  confident.  There  are 
fome  excellent  people  in  this  country,  who 
have  a  confolation  in  the  worft  difafters.  The 
Earl  of  Shelburne  has  bound  himfelf  to  the 
meafure  of  a  more  equal  reprefentation  in  parlia- 
ment. Let  him  give  us  that,  and  the  mod: 
infamous  adminiitration  cannot  injure  us — Nay, 
if  the"  Earl  of  Shelburne  himfelf  continue  mi- 
niiler  he  cannot  hurt  us.  This  is  true  wif- 
dom,  and  it  muft  be  the  more  admitted  in  this 
proteftant  country,  as  it  is  the  chief  bafis  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  Pope  is  not 
held  perfonally  infallible.  He  is  only  lb  at 
the  head  of  a  general  council.  It  is  the  num- 
ber 
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ber  that  conftitutes  the  infallibility.      If  one  or 
two  hundred  additional  numbers  are  added  to  the 
prefent  Houfe  of  Commons,   it  will  be  then  im- 
pofiible  that  body  can  be  guilty  of  ignorance  or 
proftituted   to  any  act  of  bafenefs.    The  Houfe 
of  Lords  has  always  emerged  from  fervitude  in 
proportion  to  the  acceffion  of  new  peers.       All 
the    adminiftrations    of    this    reign    have   been 
lovers  of  conftitutionsl  liberty,  and  to  fecure  it, 
his    prefent    Majefty   has  exceeded   even  James 
the  Firft  in  ennobling  his  fubje&s.      I  will  not 
fay  that  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  may  not  appear 
friendly  to  a  change  in  the  reprefentation,    but 
I  muft   refcue   his  character   from  the  difgrace 
of  being  fuppofed  amicable  to  that  meafure,  in 
mere  compliance  with  thefpirit  of  a  letter  to  the 
Wiltshire  committee,   or  any  declaration  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.    The  noble  Earl  is  bound  by  no 
declaration.    He  is  above  all  thefe  infirmities.   I 
doubt  not  he  mayhz  as  much  a  public  friend,  as 
he  will  be  a  private  enemy  to  the  plan  of  ecpaalif- 
ing  the  reprefentation.     He  would  do  any  thing 
rather  than  lofe  his  ftation.    This  is  not  an  hour 
to  hazard  an  infurrection,  otherwife  I  mould  cre- 
dit the  report  of  his  calling  in  the  old  miniftry. 
That  he  would  gladly  join  '  that  be  aft,  that  thing'--. 
which  he  could  not  call  a  man,'   I  can  well 

-••  Epithets  applied  to  Lord  North,  by  Lord  Shelburne  to 
the  Houfe  of  Peers. 

K   2  imagine. 
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imagine.  But  there  is  fome  confederation -even 
for  the  old  party.  Lord  North  well  knows, 
there  is  a  wide  fpace  between  misfortune  and 
contempt,  between  political  diigrace  and  moral 
infamy.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  was  not 
prof  bribed  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  this,  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  took  immediate  advantage.  But  Mr. 
Dundas  has  yet  to  account  to  the  world,  why 
he  abandoned  his  former  party.  The  acknow- 
ledged infamy  of  his  political  opinions,  renders 
him  unworthy  of  my  notice  ;  and  if  his  defec- 
tion from  his  old  friends,  has  been  uncondi- 
tional to  them,  he  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
refentment.  If  all  failed  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
\  am  not  lure  that  he  may  not  adopt  thole  very 
principles  which  he  reprobated  in  Mr.  Fox,  and 
which  obliged  the  latter  to  quit  the  cabinet.  I 
believe  lie,  would  forget  his  own  nature  to  pleafe 
the  Commons.  He  has  the  Lords  in  his  pockety 
and  the  King  in  his  hand. 

To  the  Sovereign  he  has  been  pretty  uniform, 
and  I  dare  fay  he  vvouk!  have  been  entirely  fo,  if  it 
were  not  necefiary  to  the  ridiculous  confifiency 
of  his  character,  that  he  lhould  contradict  himfclf 
upon  every  public  opinion  he  has  ever  delivered. 
The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  upon  his  own  appoint- 
ment to  the  treajury,  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
the  King's  unqualified  power  of  conferring  of- 
fices 
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ficps  and  honours.  Five  months,  before  -this, 
upon.  Lord  SackviUe's  being  called  to  the  peer* 
age,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  queftioned  his  Ma- 
jei-.y's  right  even  to  create  a  peer,  and  quoted 
Lord  Chancellor  Weft  agaiaft  it.  A  man  of 
the  li :  it  impreffioh  would  call  this  audacious, 
nonienfe.  Merely  to  ennoble  a  man,  according 
to  the  current  rate  of  the  peerage,  fuppofes  no- 
thing of  much  mteiefl  to  the  nation.  But 
every  Subject  has  lb  me  concern  in  the  conduct 
of  a  minifter.  He  has  a  Scope  for  miSchieS, 
and  is  therefor  r_-Sponfible.  If  the  King's 
unqualified  power  of  making  a  peer  be  a  ques- 
tionable point,  his  power  of  making  a  minifter 
is  furely  fifty  times  more  fo. 

This  however  is  a  final  1  defect  in  the  fcale 
of  the  noble  Lord's  conduct.  He  knows,  that 
all  the  (laughter  of  the  laft  century  has  origi- 
nated in  too  free  an  exercife  of  the  prerogative. 
Yet  the  noble  Lord  has  delivered  fentiments 
upon  that  Subject  too  valuable  not  to  have  made 
iome  imprerlion  in  the  Royal  bofom.  What  is 
jt  to  the  people,  whether  they  are  injured  by 
the  prerogative,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  crown  ? 
A  dirk  wounds  as  fatally  as -a  poniard.  Much 
labour  has  indeed  been  employed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion to  define  the  prerogative,  but  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  knows  it  ftill  contains  enough  of  a 
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fortunate  ambiguity  under  the  maze  of  which 
every  neceflary  effect  of  influence  may  be  de- 
rived. The  noble  Lord's  opinions  upon  ibis, 
upon  American  independence,  upon  a  king  of 
Mahrattas,  upon  reviving  the  negative,  &c. 
have  had  their  due  weight  at  St.  James's,  and 
I  believe  he  is  as  confident  in  the  fmcerity  of 
his  prefent  Majefty's  attachment  as  any  of  his 
fervants  can  be. 

This  is  a  ferious  hour,  important  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  nation  and  the  dignity  of  the 
empire,  beyond  any  period  in  the  Britim  an- 
nals. It  is  material  to  his  Majefty  to  confult, 
not  indeed  what  the  world  calls,  the  Kings 
friends,  but  the  friends  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution,  becaufe  they  are  the  true  friends  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick.  Experiments  have  been 
Jiazarded  in  the  early  parts  of  his  reign,  which 
made  the  admin iftrations  of  that  time  univer- 
fally  execrable,  and  a  loving  fubjecT;  would 
have  lefs  caufe  to  lament,  if  the  infamy  of  his 
fervants  did  not  then  impart  ibme  portion  of 
injury  to  a  character,  whom  the  laws  have  gene- 
roufly  lifted  above  the  neoeflity  of  having  any 
intereft.  in  the  vicious  principles  and  malignant 
artifices  of  his  minifters.  Mis  prefent  Majefty 
is  blcfled  with  many  virtues,  but  mult,  in 
common  with   all  the  kings  upon  earth,  wifh 
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an  increafe  of  his  own  authority,  and  conse- 
quently a  diminution  of  his  people's  privi- 
leges. The  Earl  of  Shelburne  is  well  un- 
derftood.  Even  the  appearance  of  a  defign  to 
hold  another,  ftruggle  with  the  free  fpirit  of 
the  nation  might  raife  a  flame,  which  nei- 
ther power  nor  corruption  itfelf  could  extin- 
guish In  this  country,  profligate  as  it  is, 
there  yet  lingers  a  ftrong  regard  for  liberty. 
A  Britifh  bofom  is  apt  to  glow  at  the  found  of 
it,  and  the  fplendid  merit  of  prefervino-  that 
heft  gift  of  God,  which  is  expelled  from  every 
other  kingdom  in  Europe,  might  ftimulate  in- 
dolence, and  animate  even  luxury  herlelf,  to 
confecrate  at  the  altar- of  freedom.  Original 
excellence. is  the  moil  abfolute,  and  the  virtue 
without  example,  has  a  double  claim  to  ap- 
plaufe.  Civil  liberty  is  profcribed  by  the  reft 
of  Europe,  and  millions  of  Britons  can  be  le- 
vied by  the  bare  glory  of  affording  an  afylum 
to  this  illuftrious  fugitive.  This  were  an  en- 
thufiafm  upon  the  bafe  of  reafon,  ■  and  enthu- 
fiafts  are  always  the  moil  dangerous  enemies. 
If  I  am  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  THIS 
IS  THE  MOST  CRITICAL  MOMENT 
OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  REIGN.  All  his  fkill 
is  necellary  to  direcl  him,"  and  if,  upon  con- 
fulting  his  wifdom,  he  thinks  it  is  for  his 
own,  for  his  family's,  and  his  people's  intereft, 
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to  employ  a  minifter,  whofe  character  is,  in  a 
few  words,  'that  he  is  Jul  peeled  by  every  run  in 
the  nation,  who  does  Hot  defpife  or  deiefi  him. 
I  have  only  to  lav  in  the  srentle  language  of  le- 
gal  mercy,  "'  God  fend  him  a  good  deliverance? 

And  now,  Sir,  Without  making  any  apology 
for  addreffihg  myielr   to  you,   I  fha!l  conclude 
this  letter  (in  which,  if  I  have  imputed  a  prin- 
ciple to,  or  related   an  incident  or,  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  which,  in  a  tingle  inftance,   fhail  be 
proved  untrue,  or  unwarranted  by  his  conduct 
and  public  declarations^  I  cfefire  to  lofe  all  credit 
with  the  public  for  every  other  part) — I  will  not 
praiie  you,   for  if  I  were  a  panegyrift  you  are 
above   my    praife.     The  object   of  Sir  George 
"Savile's  life  has  been    the  good  of  the  ftate  to 
which  he  belongs  ;  and  if  the  principles  of  this 
letter  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth, 
his  fanction  is  without  doubt  fecured  to  it.    The 
meafure  is  juftified  in  the  motive. 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

TO    THE    RIGHT   HONORABLE 

JOHN    Earl    of    STAIR. 


I 


My  Lord, 

H  AVE  read  your  pamphlet  with  great  at- 
tention. The  preceding  meets  will,  I  think, 
afford  you  intelligence  upon  lome  points  which 
you  allude  to,  and  upon  which  you  are  cer- 
tainly (or  appear  to  he)  miiinformed.  This 
poftfcript  will  delay  the  publication  of  my  let- 
ter to  Sir  George  Saville  for  a  few  1  i  s,  I 
have  not  time  to  make  many  remarks  upon 
your  performance,  and  in  the  little  I  (hall  fay, 
the  remoteft  difrefpea  is  not  meant  to  your: 
LordOiip.  Your  toduftry  defertfes  commenda- 
tion, your  family  is  antient  -and  honorable  ; 
the  name  of  Stair  is  illuftrious,  and  your  own 
perfonal  chafer  is  refpe&able- 

If  your  pamphlet  difcovered  principles  foUn- 
queftionable,  as  to  leave  me  no  pttper  office, 
but  that  of  a  critic,  for  your  fake,  I  mould  not 
comment  upon  the  ftyKof  your  writing  .  The 
fubftance  of  it,  my  Lord,  is  my  object,  and  in- 
deed  von  have  afforded  roe  in  the  farit  pi-  -'-, 
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the  ftrongeft   prefumptions  that   you  have   de" 
ferted  that  fyftem  of  politics  which  was  trace- 
able in  your  former  publications  :  and  in   the 
fecond,  the  ftrongeft  proofs  that  you  are  inconfi* 
flent  with  you  rfelf,  and  palpably  unjuft  toothers. 
I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  fliew  that  you  have 
done  this,  and  I  thank   you  for  rendering  the 
tafk  perfectly  eafy.      A  review  of  your  former 
profefled  and  prefent  implied    principles  is  all 
that   is   requifite.       Argument  is   unnecefTary. 
My    Lord,    is   it    fair   to     make    no    distinc- 
tions between   the   mifconduct.  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  and  the   open  diiinterefted   atls   of 
thofe  who   united  with   him  in  the  month  of 
March,    and    quitted   him    in     the    month   of 
July  ?   You  could  not  treat  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  this  country  for  the   laft   nine  months, 
without   adverting    to  his    bad    deeds.       Such 
a    partiality     would     be     too    palpable,     and 
the   friend   were  fatal  who  mould   fay  he  was 
guiltlefs.       You   talk   of  a  divifion    of  fpoils 
after   the   capture  of  St.  James's.      Pray,    my 
Lord,   need  you  be  told,  that  except  '  a  lean 
baronetage'  (to  adopt  your  own  words)  a  flar  or 
a  firing,  no  friend  of  Mr.  Fox's  has  any  thing 
to  boaffc  from  his  admiuiftration.      The  Earl  of 
Shelburne  knew  that  honours  without  emolu- 
ments were  of  little   real  value,  and  enriched 
his  own  friends.     Malice,  until  this  moment, 
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has  not  dared  to  advance  fo  bold  a  falfehood,  as 
that  Mr.  Fox,  or  his  friends,  fought  the  ends 
of  avarice,   in  preference  to  the  public  good. 

I  do  not  mean,  my  Lord,  to  quefrion  the 
correctnefs  of  your  calculations,  as  to  public 
debt,  and  public  credit.  If  you  are  right, 
the  facts  you  publifh  are  dreadful.  So  great 
is  the  national  debt,  that  the  ftate  muft  pay 
fifteen  millions  annually,  and  the  revenue  can- 
not be  made  to  exceed  twelve  millions.  The 
ftate  cannot  now  pay  more  in  intereft,  than  at 
the  rate  of  thirteen  millings  and  fix  pence  to 
the  pound — If  the  war  continues  another  year, 
the  abilities  of  the  nation  will  not  pay  more 
than  twelve  millings  and  a  penny.  And  you 
defpair  of  one  pound  of  the  principal  being  dii- 
charged  at  all.  This  is  the  abridged  import 
of  your  calculations  and  deductions,  and  it  is  a 
moft  deplorable  review  of  the  condition  of  this 
unhappy  country.  In  your  pamphlet  of  lait 
January  you  declare,  that  thefe  unexampled  car 
lamities  were  brought  upon  this  nation  by  the 
miniflers  of  that  time.  No  language  could  be 
more  clear  than  that  in  which  you  conveyed 
your  execration  of  them,  and  of  the  accurfed 
war  in  which  they  plunged  this  country.  How 
am  I  to  account,  my  Lord,  for  your  pane- 
gyrics upon  theie  very  miniflers,  in  your  pre- 
L  2  fent 
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fent  publication,   and  for  conveying  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  implication,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  common  intereft  if  they  were  reftored  ? 
In  your  former  pamphlet  you  aflerted,  that  the 
jninHters  would  ruin  the  nation.   In  the  preient, 
you  affirm  that  the  nation  is  ruined.       From 
page  i  y  to  1 8    is   engrafted    with   proving  the 
ftatc  has  no  resources  ;   and  in  page  2,  you  ap- 
plaud the  former  m'miftexsjar  not  def pairing  of  re* 
fources.  You  declare  you  cannot  tell'  on wh  .t  fair 
ground  of  honeft   candor  they  were  diipofkiTed' 
— "You  could   give  fifty  reafons  yourfelf  about 
a  year  ago  fir     ifpoflefling  them — No  man  ever 
condemned  tnem  in  terms    more   unequivocal. 
You   lay,   in    pag     3,   the    new    miniftry  had 
neither   the  will  nor  me  power  to  change  the 
fyftem — My  Lord,  why  would  you  be  fo  care-^ 
lefs   in    aiTcrtions  r   they  proved   that  they  had 
both  will  and  power,   and  did   very  materially 
change  the  fyftem.     Was  the  relinquifhment  of 
the  American  war  no  change  of  fyftem  ?     Was 
the  peace  of  Ireland,   and  getting  20,000  fea- 
men,   no   change  of  fyftem  ?     Were   the   con- 
tract    3  bill,   the  revenue  officers  bill,   the  civil 
life  bill,   no  change  of  fyftem?      The  admini- 
flration  lafted  juft   three  months,  and    in   that 
time  this  important  change  of  fyftem  took  place, 
if  you  do  not  think  this  a  change  of  fyftem,  I 
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believe,  my  Lord,  you  are  the  only  man  In  the 
kingdom  who  does  not. 

You  affect  to  ridicule  the  acclamations  of  the 
nation  upon  the  change  in  March,  and  addre£ 
ies,  you  lay,  page  40,  '  flowed  in  from  every 
quarter.' — — I  do  not  remember  that  a  Angle  ad- 
drefs  came  from  Scotland ;  but  certainly  the  court 
was  crowded  with  addrefTes  from  every  part  of 
England  and  Ireland  upon  the  occafion.  Will 
you  allow  any  thing,  my  Lord,  for  the  fenfe 
of  mankind  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  ever  a 
meafure,  in  which  the  hearts  and  the  judge- 
ments of  the  people  more  fincerely  concurred  than 
in  that  change  ?  Then  wherefore  the  general  mif- 
trufr.  of  England — the  univerfal  difcontent  of 
Ireland  ?  I'll  tell  you,  my  Lord,  becaufe  that 
adminiftration  no  longer  exiits.  I  am  <orry  to 
fay,  my  Lord,  that  in  page  37  you  lofe  light 
of  liberality  as  well  as  juitice  ;  no  lover  of 
civil  liberty,  can  with  an  honeft  motive  fneer  at 
the  Irifh  volunteers.  I  ipeak  with  deference 
when  I  p relume  you  are  not  converfant  in  lrifh 
politics.  You  was  at  the  election  of  Lord  Lau- 
derdale :  if  you  difapprove  the  conduct  of  the 
Irifh,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
Lord  Hopetoun,  who  pronounced  a  moii  flatter- 
ins  eulogium  upon  the  volunteers.    Be  allured, 
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my  Lord,  he  will  derive  more  honour  from  it, 
than  your  Lordfhip  will  receive  from  that  pecu- 
liar ftyle  of  flattery  to  Lord  Shelburne  in   the 
fame  paragraph  of  your  pamphlet,    that  fneers 
at  the  Irifh.      You  are  friendly  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne, 1  think  I  need  not  entertain  one  doubt  of 
it.      For  your  information,  my  Lord    (though 
I   believe  not  for  your  Lordihip's  coniblation) 
I  will  let  you  know  the  truth.      The  Irifh  are 
folidly  difcontented.      They  have  no  confidence 
in   this  admin ift  ration,  and  it   is  only  the  re- 
motenefs  of  your  reiidence  which  could  make 
you  ignorant  of  that  man's  name,  who  of  all  the 
men  upon  earth  is  moft  detefted  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.    But  how  minds  Mr.  Fox,  you  will 
fay  ?     I  will  tell  you  a  public  &&,    my  Lord, 
which  from  your  ideas  of  Irifh  affairs,   I  muff, 
fuppofe,  has  never  reached  you.      Mr.  Montgo- 
mery,  the  member  for  Donegall   (a  gentleman 
who,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  friends,  refts  un- 
der a  general  fufpicion  for  correClnefs  of  intel- 
lect.)  made  a   motion  in  the  Irifh  Parliament, 
difreipeclful  to  Mr.  Fox,   and  in  the  whole  houfe 
not  a  iing1  ■  man  could  be  found  to  fecond  a 
motion,  ridiculous  in  itlelf,   and  execrated  as  to 
its  tendency.     Form  your  own  concluiion  from 
this  fact. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  fubject,  of  reforms,  my  Lord,  it 
gives  me  pain  to  lay,  you  hold  no  meafure. 
Li  page  29  you  fay,  that  minifters  deferve 
contempt  for  bonding,  that  oeconomy  would 
produce  much  good,  and  in  the  very  next 
page  you  fay,  it  will  be  grateful  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public.  In  page  33  again 
you  fay,  the  public  gratitude  and  thanks  are 
due  for  the  confiderable  reformations  already 
begun,  and  in  the  next  page  to  this  you  attempt 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  difparage  the 
chief  reformer;  and,  left  your  own  good  profe 
mould  fail,  you  call  in  Shakefpeare's  poetry  to 
your  affifrance.  This  may  feeoi  ftrange  to  iome 
people  :  it  is  no  matter  of  iurprize  Ho  me.  You 
abufed  the  minifhy  of  Lord  North  in  January-, 
in  November  you  defend  it.  Even  upon  this 
f..bject,  you  would  fhelter  him  from  cenfure. 
You  fay,  minifters  fcarce  ever  have  an  influence 
fufficient  to  eradicate  abufes.  I  am  lure,  my 
Lord,  very  few  men  in  the  nation  will  agree 
with  you,  that  Lord  North,  for  one  minifter, 
had  not  influence  enough  to  check  the  fhame- 
ful  abufes  in  public  < >rfices.  Every  good  man 
in  this  country  feems  .'greed,  that  Mr.  Burke  in 
his  conduct  as  paymafter  was  more  than  barely 
coniiftent :  he  is  faid  to  have  acted diiintereftedly 
even  to  a  degree  that  was  r.oble.  And  yet  you 
are  more  fore  upon  that  point  than  all  the  reft. 
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Do  you  think  it  was  criminal  to  make  bis  Ton 
deputy  paymafter,  at  a  falary  ofiooo  pounds  a 
year,  which  place  is  faid  to  have  produced  12000 
pounds  annually  to  his  predecefTor  Mr.  Cafwell  ? 
Or  are  you  diipleafed,  that,  inftead  of  making 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  like  his  prede- 
cefTor, Mr.  Burke  fhould  reduce  his  own  profits 
to  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ?  Do  I  over- 
rate the  produce  of  Mr.  Rigby  ?  Has  your 
Lordfhip  read  the  reports  of  the  commifTioners 
of  accounts?  Serioufly  then,  my  Lord,  do  you 
think  any  man  will  value  your  heart  the  more 
for  the  contents  of  page  34?  I  believe  it  can- 
not injure  the  reputation  of  your  head. 

Let  us  oppofe  your  theory  to  Mr.  Burke's 
practice.  You  had  the  full  icope  of  imagina- 
tion ;  yet  all  the  retrenchment  you  could  re- 
commend was  to  deprive  the  commanders  of 
regiments  of  the  profits  of  cloathing,  page  25. 
The  next  moment  you  fay,  this  is  no  object 
for  retrenchment,  for  it  does  not  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  attending  the  regiments,  and  then  again 
conclude  with  remarking,  that  it  is  the  moll: 
ftriking  object  of  reformation,  and  from  which 
only  an  increafe  of  revenue  could  be  expected. 

Military  ideas  were  natural  to  an  Earl  of 
Stair,  but  I  think  the  Colonels  will  not  much 
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thank  you   for   your  attachment  to   the    mili- 
tary ;   you  are  now  a  i oldie r,   then  a  financier, 
and    at    another   time    a   commiflary.       Some- 
times for  the  army,   (bmetimes  for  the  public, 
and  fome  times   for  neither.      Your  Lordfhip  is 
wondroufly  enamoured  of  the  old  miniftry.    In 
January  you  called  the  American  war  the  molt 
accurfed  this  country  ever  waged  ;   in  Novem- 
ber you  fay  e  the  late  minifters  deferved  well  of 
the  public  for  the  great  and  unparalleled  atten- 
tion with  which  thev  fupported  the  American 
war.'     You  follow  this  with  a  comment  which 
Lord  Germaine  might  well  have  dictated,    and 
the  paflage  is  concluded  with  a  compliment  to 
the  Admiralty,  as  warm  as  my  Lord  Mulgrave 
himfelf   could  have  exprcfied  it.      The  wonder 
is,   my  Lord,   how  all  this  can  come  from  you. 
1  underftand,  you  feldorh  approved  the  political 
proceedings   of  the  corporation    of  Edinburgh, 
and  yet  your  paragraph.  In  favour  of  that  mi- 
niftry whom  you  execrated   in  Januarv,   is   al- 
moft  literally  in  the  fhape  of  one  or  the  refo- 
lutions    of    that    Edinburgh    meeting,    which 
would  not  return  thanks  to  the  King  for  chang- 
ing the  miniftry* 

But  you  make  amends  for  all  by  your  opi- 
nion upon  the  fubjeet  of  the  peace.  You  laid 
laft  January,   that  '  no  peace  fhort  of  abfolute 
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ruin  could  be  pronounced  a  bad  one ;'  in  No- 
vember you  urge  the  neceility  of  peace,  in  p.  3. 
in  p.  28  you  fay  it  is  the  only  ceconomy;  and 
then  you  add  what  would  open  your  character 
fufficiently  to  mc,  if  in  p.  35  you  did  not  dif- 
cover  yourfelf  as  clearly  as  noon-day.  In  that 
paflage  all  your  inconiifteney  is  accounted  for. 
The  Earl  of  Stair  adopts  not  merely  the  fen- 
timents,  but  the  very  words  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  and  of  Lord  North,  If  we  cannot 
get  peace  upon  our  terms,  let  us  carry  on  the 
war  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.  Had  the 
firfl  lord  of  the  treafury  been  at  your  elbow, 
I  could  not  wifli  to  fee  a  paflage  hit  off  more 
completely  to  his  purpofe.  Has  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  my  Lord,  given  you  any  reafons 
to  think,  that  Lord  Rockingham  under-rated 
your  talents  ?  or  is  it  your  object,  firfl  to  con- 
vince him  that  you  think  fo,  that  he  may  after- 
wards give  a  fanclion  to  your  ielf-love  r 

But,  my  Lord,  in  page  40  there  is  an  af- 
fertion  which  I  can  hardly  pardon.  In  matters 
of  opinion  great  latitude  is  allowable  ;  in  points 
of  fact  there  is  no  alternative.  You  fay  that  a 
conteil  for  power  firfl  difcovers  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  public  import,  evidently 
alluding  to  Lord  Shelburne's  appointment  to  the 
tieafury.     My  Lord,  I  am  aftonifhed  you  can  be 
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ignorant  that  the  matter  of  Mr.  Fox's  resignation 
had  been  completely  cleared  up,  the  lafl  day  of 
the  laft  feffions,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  the 
Satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Earl  of 
Shelburne  convicted  himfdfoffalfehood.  I  will  not 
fuppoie,  at  leafr.  I  will  not  affert,  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  this  circumftance.  The  paf- 
fage  as  it  {lands,  were  this  fact  within  your 
knowledge,  would  greatly  diihonour  your  Lord- 
fhip's  character. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you,  my  Lord,  6  that 
a  man  would  gain  more  credit,  and  certainly 
would  be  much  more  lure  of  preferment,  by 
an  ingenious  rhetorical  apology  for  the  want  of 
every  human  virtue,  than  by  pofTeiling,  with- 
out the  power  of  announcing  them,  every  great 
and  good  quality  that  can  adorn  human  nature.' 
This  I  think,  my  Lord,  was  precifely  the  qua- 
lification that  recommended  your  good  coun- 
tryman Mr.  Dundas,  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 
Men  of  that  defcription  are  always  welcome  to 
h  m. 

It  very  well  becomes  you,  my  Lord,  after 
alluding  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  to 
attempt  to  be  merry  upon  orators.  The  jeft 
was  well-timed,  if  it  were  fuccefsful.  You  do 
not   hold  a  certain  clafs  of  fpeakers  in  greater 
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contempt  than  I  do  ;  but  you  do  not  Teem  difr 
poled  todiftinguifh,  and  there  we  differ.  Your 
ftory  of  the  pea-fhooter  anfwers  no.  end  that  I 
can  fee?  but  to  fhew  how  little  the  Earl  of  Stair 
values  one  of  the  nobleft  of  intellectual  arts.  I 
give  your  Lordfhip  credit  for  the  elegance  of 
your  tafte  ;  but  if  you  expected  this  paflage 
would  promote  the  reputation  of  your  wit,  I 
fear  you  have  greatly  deceived  yourlelf. 

Every  fenfible  reader  of  your  prefent  work 
will  be   furprized  to  find   a  defertion  of  your 
proreffed    principles.        It    cannot    fail   to    be  a 
matter  of  aftonifhment  that  the  fame  man,  who 
in    January    reprobates   the  Tories    for    loling 
America,   fhould  in  November    imply  a  mani- 
fest wifh  that  thefe    very  Tories  were   reftored 
to  conduct  the  government.     To  me,  my  Lord, 
it  appears  in  a  different  light.  ■    I    have   formed 
an   opinion  of  your  Lordfhip    from   iome  parts 
of  your   former   pamphlet,   which  makes    your 
prefent    work   the   lefs    inconfiflcnt.       In    that 
you  did  aflert  forne  miftakes,  which  anj7  fhop- 
.  keeper  could  let  you  right   in.      You  laid  (for 
fome  ftrange  purpofc)  that   the  greatefl   aera  of 
England's  felicity,    was  from  1765  to  1775, 
and    that  imagination    can  fcarcely   furpais   it. 
My  Lord,     1   affirm,   that    this   country,   fince 
the  maflacrcs  of  the   la  ft  century,  never  felt  fo 
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much  domeflic  diftrefs  and  foreign  difgrace,  as 
in  thefe  very  ten  years.  Do  you  forget,  my 
Lord,  that  it  was  in  this  very  interval,  the 
contHtution  was  ftabbed  in  the  affair  of  the 
Middl  iex  election — That  the  defpotic  attempt 
was  macL  to  cut  up  liberty  by  the  roots,  by 
general  warrants — that  the  greateff  and  wifeft 
meii  in  this  country  affirmed  openly  in  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  that  the  people's- repre- 
sentatives were  traitors,  and  ibid  the  rights  of 
the  nation — That  the  crown  was  aflailed  with 
clamours  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — that 
the  ioldiery  was  let  loofe  and  aiiumed  the  of- 
fice of  the '  rriagiftracY — and  that  the  whole  na- 
tion  fell  into  an  uproar,  fuperior  to  any  in- 
terior diffraction  fince  the  civil  wars.  This 
proves  our  domeitic  felicity  in  that  period.  For 
exterior  glory,  look  to  the  contemptible  bufinefs 
of  Corflca,  the  fhameful  affair  of  Falkland's 
I  (land.  The  lofs  of  the  Swecfifh  liberties  with- 
out a  fingle  effort  to  fecure  them.  (Indeed 
this  h  eaiily  accounted  for — The  caufe  of  the 
King  and  minilf  ry  of  Sweden  was  the  caufe  of 
the  King  and  miniftry  of  England.) — It 
"was  in  this  period,  his  Majefty  affured  his 
Parliament  from  year  "to  year,  that  he  was 
making  efforts  to  effect  a  peace  between  Ruflia 
and  the  Porte.  The  people  of  this  country 
naturally     expected     their     Sovereign     would 
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have  had  the  glory  of  making  this  peace; 
when,  to  their  difappointment,  and  to  his  dif- 
grace,  the  French  ambaflador  at  Conftanti- 
nople  matched  away  this  honour,  and  ratified 
the  peace  of  the  North,  before  a  fyllable  of  it 
was  known  in  this  country.  Good  effects,  my 
Lord,  flowed  from  this.  They  are  manifeft, 
and  the  Emprefs  was  certainly  as  fincere  in 
her  mediation  between  us  and  Holland  laft 
April,  as  your  Lordfhip  was  in  your  political 
principles  laft  January. 

But,  my  Lord,  you  went  farther  ftill  in 
your  former  pamphlet.  Deilitute  of  any  ap- 
parent object  but  that  of  injuring  yourfelf,  you 
talked  in  high  terms  of  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  of  Paris.  From  that  moment  I  iufpected 
you.  The  diihonour  which  this  nation  has 
fuftained  in  that  event  are  acknowledged  by  all 
Europe,  and  can  only  be  defended  by  the  ad- 
herents of  certain  ftatefmen.  I  have  in  thefe 
fheets  cautioufly  avoided  falling  into  national 
reflections.  They  are  too  common  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  in  treating  of  the 
politics  of  the  prefent  reign,  to  efcape  this  ge- 
neral malady.  Diftinctly  from  political  preju- 
dice I  have  for  Scotland  the  greateft  refpect — for 
Scotchmen  the  greateft  affection.  To  taint  them 
would  be  to  wound  myfelf.      My  fociety  is  in 
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a  great  part  compofed  of  the  natives  of  that 
country,  and  I  do  not  dread  that  I  mall  ever 
lament  the  connexion.  You  extort  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  faying,  that  you  could  not  in  thefe 
glaring  inftances  deviate  from  public  facts, 
unlefs  with  a  view  to  cover  the  guilt  of  Lord 
Bute  and  his  minions.  In  your  prefent  work 
the  fame  motive  meets  me  in  every  page  (ex- 
cept indeed  in  your  calculations).  ToferveLord 
Shelburne  is  in  effect  to  ferve  Lord  Bute :  he 
is  a  branch  of  the  old  trunk,  and  it  was  only  a 
blafr.  of  an  ill  wind  that  broke  him  off.  Public 
fhame  might  prevent  Lord  North  from  joining 
him  now,  but  in  the  great  end,  you  all 
agree.  It  will  be  wrong  to  fay,  that  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne  quitted  the  miniilry  in  1,68, 
becaufe  he  would  not  fupport  the  prevailing  fy- 
ftem.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  put  the  feal  of 
State  to  what  the  Duke  de  Choiieul  affirmed  to 
be,  and  afterwards  "roved  to  be,  a  falfebood,  and 
he  was  forced  out  in  confequence.  The  truth 
is,  even  that  adminiuration  were  afraid  to  con- 
fide to  him  the  real  intentions  of  government. 
There  is  a  faying  recorded  of  a  man  who  knew 
him  well ;  he  faid,  he  had  known  men  who 
became  Jefuits,  but  the  only  man  he  ever  heard 
of  who  was  born  ajefuit,*was  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne. Malagrida,  myLord,was  not  to  be  traded 
at  any  time.   I  will  not  difhonour  you  by  faying, 
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you  are  the  direct  advocate  of  this  mlnifler.  It 
is  the  grcatcit  injury  I  can  do  an  honed  man. 
Perhaps  it  would  i  it  your  peculiar  turn  to  1-iy, 
you  are  the  friend  of  no  party.  Be  it  fo,  my 
Lord ;  but  I  always  fufpect  this  appearance  of 
implicit  neutrality.  It  is  feldom  lolid.  You 
love  to  quote  Shakefpeare,  and  I  will  conclude 
this  pofhcript  with  a  paflage  from  that  cele- 
brated autnor,  leaving  your  Loroihip  to  make 
the  application. 


-This  is  fome  fellow, 


Who,  having  been  praifed  for  bluntnefs,  doth  affect 
A  faucy  boldnefs,  and  conftrains  the  garb 

Quite  from  his  nature.     He  can't  flatter,  he 

An  honeft  mind  and  plain,  he  muft  fpeak  truth ; 
And  they  will  take  it,  fo  ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
Thefe  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainnefj 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  filly  ducking  obfervants 
That  ftretch  their  duties  nicely. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord,  &c. 


